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NKLIN’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 
LANGUAGE. 


It aims to train young pupils to see, do, and think for them- 
selves. The “ Practical Lessons” with the same authot's 

‘‘ English Grammar and Composition” forms the latest series 
in this subject. 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language, 1amo, cloth, illustrated, § .35 
Conklin’s English Grammar and Composition, 12mo, cloth, 60 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





Ready about July 1, 1893. 
SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
~ UNITED STATES. 


A revised and enlarged manual containing new features of 


exceptional attractiveness and pedagogical value. 
tially a new book from cover to cover. 


Substan- 





June 12th, 1893. 
SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS 


Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 1 3th, 1893. 
WHITE’S NEW COURSE IN ART 
INSTRUCTION 


Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 1 3th, 1893. 
| WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the 
| public schools of Columbus, Ohio. 











June otb, 1893. 
oe Revised Eclectic ae egal Intellectual Arithme- 
c 


Ecectic Se Industrial Drawing B « Stratton’s Bookkeep- 


Appletons’ Physi 
Steele’s Science Series The Complete Charts, and 
Webster’s Dictionaries 
Appletons’ Reading Charts 


Long's Language Series 
Adopted by the State Board of Education for exclusive use in 
the State of Louisiana. 
May 22nd, 1893. 
The Idaho State Board of Education adopted- forty-one (41) 


of the American Book Company’s leading text books for ex- 
clusive-use inthe public schools of the State of Idaho. 








June r2tb, 1893. 


HARPER’S READERS 
Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the 
public schools of |. Minneapolis, Minn. 





The books mentioned in this Bulletin are all published cvs the 


American Book Company ™=... 


Catalogues in any branch free. Correspondence covtiidlty 
invited. 
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When You are at the Wortd’s Fair 


You will miss a treat if*you fail to see, in the 


beautiful exhibit of 


Dixon’s American 


‘Manufacturers’ Building, the artistic and most 


Graphite Mb ifee 





It is not a home-made arfangement of goods, as 


an advertisement, but-an original and charming 


creation by an artist specially engaged for the rurpose, The exhibit is_elegantly set in_an .ex- 


ceedingly handsome case made of crystal glass and choice woods surrounded by ¢elightful ori- 


ental fittings. 


. ‘are forgotten, 


To see it is a joy and pleasure to be remembered when many other.lovely-things 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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TOOLS 
NOT 
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TO 
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DO 

NOT 

GET 

IN 


OUR 
STOCK 


TRADE 
SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED 
AT 
SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO 


209 Bowery NEw YORK 
NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, § NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 











ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Scrznce Derr. Nat’. ScHOOL Fur’a Co., 
Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake ane, Gatange, 


varemben. © CURMICAL 
and OPTICAL AP- 
PARATUS, 


Valveless Air Pumps, 
angveses | ono 


nal Rte ie 


Electrical Test | ~ a 
§-7" Catalogue and Special Net Prices on application 
Mention this paper. 


[BARNES INK; 











BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 


SIONEY OHIO 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO... ~ 


307-309 WABASH ‘AVE. 
CHICAGO 





GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 


Potter & Putnam 


44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 


’/ Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. | 


and meal +e ~ 












Catehegue one -~ 
list free by maii.: 

WwW. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 

91) Ruby Street. Roce Forp, Inu. 





per day, at 
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Co, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, 0., U. 8. A 


Jest Grade Conger ne Tin ELLS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


A. 0,°:" ScHOOL PENS 





PERRY & € is 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, NEW-YORK. 














Criterion and Parabolon are the 
best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


MAG I man St. New York, Manufacturers 
LANTERNS “iii 


MAGIC LANTERNS] 











J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


9 West 14th St.. New York. 





eusterd, Sor nding, and 
factory Is for seueaia, Checks be. 


WESF Tro Vr. Weze"" 1826. 


Description and prices on application 








East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth « 


76 Fifth Avenue, New 


Send for Sample and Vatalogue. 


drews Manufacturing Co, +. Blackboards 


York. 





“Everything for the School-room” 





MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, 








NEW YORK, 





FE STERBROOK’S ~<a 5 eee 


No. 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SSTESESK.) EP ESNTSS. ISTERBROOK STERL PEN CO., 26 John St., X.Y. 
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Columbia Bicycles 
For Women 


Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 








4 
Monarch Bicycles 
ARE ALL WINNERS. 

Four Styles 32 to 40 Pounds. 
The [lost Elegant Ladies’ Wheel 
ever Produced. 

All Bearings Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Detachable Sprockets. 
English Spiral Fibre Tubing. 
Steel Drop Forgings. 
The Best Line of Bicycles that 
Money can Build. 

EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Dealers in open Territory should write us for terms. 
Full Line of Cycle Accessories. 

Get our 24-page catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO... 


42-52 North Halsted Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fens 





HE REMINGTON. 


Roadster, woavy Roadster, and 
Woman’s Wheel. 


Material, workmanship and finish unsur- 
passed. " 

Responsible agents wanted. Send for 
Catalogue. 


Remington Arms Company, 
313-315 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


Bicycles « « « 
$2.00 A WEEK. 
Campbell M’f’g Co., 


21-23 Centre St., New York. 


Can You Sell Bicycles? 
NEW HELPS. 


Kellogg’s Geography by Map Draw- 
ING. By Amos M. Ke: Loca, Editor of Tur Scnoo. 
Journat. The object of this book is to encourage 
and aid the teacher in the effort to have his pupils 


on the blackboard with 


readiness and pleasure. 
The book shows the 
teacher how to make geo- 
graphy the most interest- 
ing of all the studies =. 
sued in the schools. It is 
the work of one who has 
done the things recom- 
mended. The boys were 
so delighted that they 
“drew maps” on the 
fences as they went home. 
by this plan the pupils “ draw as they talk and talk 
as they draw.” It is profusely illustrated with out 
line maps. The type is and clear and the 
page of good size. Limp c Covers of neat 
d Price, 50c.; to teachers, 40c.; by 
5c. extra. 


Upham’s Fifty Lessons in Woodwork- 
ING is a new book that will popularize the manual 
training idea. Nearly every teacher can n in 
so simple a way as the author indicates. Get this 
new book. Cloth. Price, 50c.; to teachers, 
40c.; postage 5c. 


Love’s Industrial Education 


is the standard large practica] book for teachers on 
manual training. Price $1.50; to teachers, 
$1.20; postage, 12c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
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61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
Pure and Simple, is 
undoubtedly Swedish. 


Sloyd Modified to our needs 


it is.a most practical method of 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 
Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


Suprwes ano act Necessary Eouirpmenr. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


15 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cHiIcaco. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dale ie 
STUDY --- 


and no play makes, etc,, you know the 
rest. The 











will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 


Catalogue telling all about high grade “Impertais” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 
If you are a beginner, get the new method 
‘*French, with or without a Master.” 1 
ee logs “TL ieadaneaies 
‘ran 8" : $2.00 per year). mon maga- 
zine, contai. annotated comedies, novels, phen 
&c., also e which are corrected free of chatge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cf the Berlitz School of 
Languages, (One sample copy free.) 


Baerurz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N.Y. 


‘Get Up 


Higher. 


Study for a higher grade as a teacher. 
There are plenty of poorly prepared 





vol., 
“ Le 








teachers. Make a great effort t 
$ season. Take an examinati 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUES- 


TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 
Questions are Graded. Best book in 
every way published. Price, $4.75 
postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 
wanted for summer work. Exclusive 
territory. Send for terms. Books 
shipped from Chicago if desired. 


B. L. KELLOGG & vrek 


Every one of our advertisers present books or 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning more aout them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











Bindergarte 


Material (Steiger’s); the 
Largest Assortment in America; 


Kraus Kindergarten Guide, the best book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
issued. Steiger's new Kindergarten © 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


the true Frobel System only. &. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New Yorks 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
reparation of 


QUEEN & CO.., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ap Chemical Apparatus, 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


m= with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

gy less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, - 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group 8. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 
1851i— SPRINGFIELD. MASS. —!893 


JANUARY i, 1893. 
Liabilities, $:2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “‘ estimate” 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 

I was born on the 


My name is 


Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 











Assets, $13,433,668.21. 





ay of 














My address is 
Entirely Suited with 
your Present Position 


ARE YOU series Ps 


The New York Educational Bureau 


can aid you to secure what you want. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 


says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and dys- 
pepsia of overworked men, with satisfac- 
tory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





School Book Agents Wanted 


We want several first-class school book 
agents, for both inside and outside positions, 
either on salary or commission. We would 
prefer those with some experience among 
school boards, but first-class teachers who 
are bright and wide awake might do. 

Address, with particulars, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


1111 and 1113 Market St., Philadelphia. 








REASONS WHY. 
LOCATION, In N. Y. city, the great 

educational center. 
ESTABLISHED five years. 


ment. 


FACILITIES. The most extensive and 
complete. 

ACQUAINTANCE with every college 
and normal. public and private school, 


through E. L. Kellogg & Co's publica- 
tions and lists. 


REFERENCES for reputation, ability 
and honesty gladly sent. Manager and 
publishers personally known to promi- 
nent educators in U, S, 


No experi- 


POSITIONS NOW 


vacant in many leading schools, for which 
we have no suifadle candidates. 


SPECIAL teachers in Art, Music, Draw- 
ing, Physical Culture, Sewing, Cooking, 
Manual Training, as well as College, or 
Normal graduates looking for better 
positions. 


If you desire and can fill a better position 
or know where a teacher is wanted, write 
fully to the manager telling what you have 
done, can do, giving references. If in N 
Y. call personally. 








H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 E. Ninth Street, New York. 


The New York Educational Bureau. 





Fine 
omplexion ! 


MENTION THE JouRNAL and send 

10 cents in stamps to The Packer 
Manufacturing Co., 81 Fulton Street, 
N. Y., for a sample (half cake). of 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


(of Druggists, 25 cents per cake). It 
is pure, antiseptic, lathers plentifully, 
cleanses quickly and gratefully.- Its 
use prevents and cures chafing, rough- 
ness, black-heads, pimples, etc., de- 
stroys odors, wards off contagion and 
vastly improves the complexion. It 
is a luxury tor shampooing, removes 
dandruff, promotes the growth of the 
hair, and leaves it soft and glossy. 


Soft, Smooth, Sweet Skin 
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ACATION’S here and we’re away,” sing 
thousands of happy teachers, renewing 
their childhood in the barn loft, in the 
hammock, on the stone wall—nay, may 
we hint our very grave suspicion that 

some stray copy of THE JOURNAL may be delivered 
to some stray subscriber in a /ree-top? Where is all the 
class-room dignity? Where the frown of the pedagogue ? 
JouRNAL readers frown so little at their pupils that 
no deep traces are left. In fact, there is nothing to 
distinguish them from ladies and gentlemen of other 
professional callings except the chalk of the class- 
room, so quickly brushed away. We wish them all the 
happy, care-free recess that the toils of the past year 
have earned for them, and the full recuperation of every 
power of soul and body that may have suffered fatigue. 
It is a glorious and a needed thing, this summer rest. 


> 


However idle vacation thoughts may legitimately be, 
they will occasionally roam back over the occurrences 


of the past year at school. Even the careless glimpses 
thus caught from a distance of the canvas upon which 
the teacher-artist has painted for eternity, reveal errors 
of treatment, mistakes of the moment, due to hurry 
and nearness. The teacher, in the midst of her rest, is 
visited by an impression that she will not do just that 
thing again that she did on a certain crowded morning 
when she had toothache, and company came, and her bad 
boy behaved at his worst, and her wits were not equal 
to the emergency. 

Conscientious teachers should not let these recollec- 
tions ruffle the serenity of their resting time. Put them 
down to human fallibility and the over-pressure of cir- 
cumstances. Be assured that the greatest teachers have 
done incidental wrong. The more earnestly we take 
the Great Teacher of all for our pattern, the grander will 
be the impress of our work ; but we must not expect to 
rise faultless before the bar of self-judgment. Was our 
effort sincere and sustained? Then we have only to 
continue it, with humility and patience and all the light 
we can get. There is little doubt that the influence of 
a noble teacher will outweigh in the character growth 
of her pupils, a few pedagogical errors. 


ae) 

The great danger to which every teacher is liable is 
perfunctoriness. Lessons are to be heard—they are 
heard. A moral lecture must be delivered, for it is 
noticed that the pupils are truthful only in a perfunc- 
tory way, and it is delivered. When the day’s work is 
over, the teacher thanks Heaven there are only 120 


more days to be similarly disposed of. The watchful 
pupil doubts the spirit that pervades the master. He 
has observant eyes. It was such a one that made the 
shocking remark to his father, “I think my teacher 
might have been a pirate.” 


> 


There must be ascheme of punishments and penalties 
in a school, and a teacher who can make these effective 
in building up character is a person of no mean abilities. 
The old idea of school punishment was a blow on the 
body; that has nearly been discarded. The modern 
idea is to make the school acommunity and cause the 
pupil to suffer for his misdeeds, as we of older years suf- 
fer in our community. But the teacher needs outside 
support, and it has been suggested in these pages that 
the school officials should inquire, monthly at least, as 
to the conduct of the pupils and publicly approve of 
the well-behaved. 

. 


Riding lately with a school principal in the cars, 
he called attention to a young man to whom he had 
bowed: “He.is an engineer; he was in my evening 
school class. How he has changed! He was a dull- 
looking boy then, helping in a shoe store; but he had 
pluck, studied hard, was obedient, and I got him a better 
place. Look at him; he is really fine looking. Do you 
ever notice what an cffect an education has on the 
countenance? Some pupils change so much in a short 
time! It often seems to me that teaching is like sculp- 
ture.” 

These are deep and beautiful thoughts. The educated 
races are the beautiful races. The Aryan race was un- 
doubtedly the race that first began to educate; that 
accounts for its beauty. 

> 


The Zvangelist- must have been dreaming when it 
wrote as follows: 


To-day, in the name of science, it is demanded that our whole theory of 
education be reversed, and that nature take the place of ‘‘ the humanities.” 
It seems to be felt that it were better to know the present life of an oyster 
than to ponder upon the the future life of man. This purely physical science 
measures the outside of a man’s skull, but ignores the chambers of his 
heart. 

It is, after all, ‘‘ a fad,” and will have its day. Nothing can be more flat 
and commonplace than that science which drops man himself out of view. 
Science cannot live apart from philosophy, and the visible universe ceases to 
interest the soul of man apart from the question of its origin and its end. 
Nothing can persuade the spirit of man to march around the shores of eter- 
nity counting pebbles. Dignify the knowledge of material nature by what 
terms you choose, beautify its presentation by the witchery of rhetoric, man 
is still conscious that there is something nobler in himself, to which all the 
outer world must be related. 

The nature-writers of to-day are, we trust, preparing for a class to succeed 
themselves, who shall, without being less accurate as photographers, be 
more perceptive as poets. What nature needs is not so much a worshipper 
as an interpreter, one who will use the researches of the biologist, the chem- 
ist, and the astronomer as the means of at once illustrating and enlarging 
the greatness of the human soul. 


THE JournaAL holds that the teacher isan interpreter ; 
his duty is not to illustrate the greatness of the human 
soul, but to lead man to know and love his Maker. 








Christopher Columbus. 


His PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF THE 
EARTH. 


By Miner H. Pappock, Jersey City, N. J. 


With primeval peoples the theory of a flat earth was 
generally accepted as best in accordance with the 
senses. Yet from most primitive times there were 
those who believed the earth round, and there were 
even those who believed in its revolution about the sun. 

One means of ascertaining the shape of the earth was 
by the ascent of mountains. It was early observed that 
the horizon became wonderfully enlarged, as if extend- 
ing over a rounded surface. 

Another indication of shape was the manner of dis- 
appearance of ships at sea, the hull first sinking down 
out of view, but brought into sight again on elevating 
the point of observation in any way. 

These arguments in earliest times were advanced by 
scholars as evidence of around earth. Hoar with an- 
tiquity, we find them still spread upon the pages of our 
geographies as a lesson, and a reason to the youthful 
student. 

In general it will be found that those thoughtful 
people who dwelt in mountainous regions, or frequented 
the sea, more or less readily accepted a theory of a 
round earth, at least upon its upper surface. 

The first great scholar unreservedly to enunciate 
with proof a theory of the sphericity of the earth, 
whose writings have come down to us, was Aris- 
totle. He gave the two good reasons already mentioned, 
and alsoathird. He affirmed that since, to a traveler 
moving south, southern stars shift toward the zenith 
while northern ones sink to or below the northern ho- 
rizon, this is also evidence that the earth is round. 

Because Aristotle first in recorded science stated 
clearly in his teachings the roundness of the earth, and 
gave unimpeachable scientific reasons for his belief, he 
is called the father of the theory of the roundness of 
the earth. Since his time the doctrine may be said to 
have beenestablished. Yet wecan scarcely assume that 
he originated the theory, for he tells us that mathema- 
tictans in his day figured the circumference to be 400,000 
stadia (which would make it nearly twice its real size, 
if we know what was meant by a stadium). 

In all probability in the colleges of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, where astronomy, geography, and mathematics had 
been studied for centuries, these arguments had origin- 
ated and were already perhaps 2000 or 3000 years old. 

Thales, in fact, 600 B. C., seems to have had a fair idea 
of the roundness of the earth, and to other arguments 
adds that of the round shadow cast by the earth upon 
the moon in a lunar eclipse. 

When Alexander founded Alexandria in Egypt, he 
and some of his generals were greatly affected by the 
educational influence of Aristotle, who had been a 
teacher of Alexander and possibly indirectly of Ptolemy. 
On the death of Alexander, Ptolemy, his general, who 
was a young man of about Alexander’s age, obtained 
Egypt and the new city of Alexandria. 

He established at once a great school, called the 
Alexandrian Museum, where especially the teachings of 
Aristotle, scientific and metaphysical, were cultivated. 

Eratosthenes (250 B. C.) was superintendent of this 
museum, He first, in definitely recorded science, 
figured the size of the round earth, and arrived at 28,000 
miles (250,000 stadia) or 12 per cent. toolarge. This is 
certainly a very close measurement for that time. 

About 400 years after Eratosthenes (A. D., 150) 
Claudius Ptolemy was superintendent of this museum. 
It is not known whether he was related to the royal line 
or not. Egypt at this time was under Roman rule. 
If he was of the displaced royal family he was able to 
substitute for his temporal honors an empire more en- 
during and farther reaching than that of his country’s 
conquerors. He ruled the intellectual world with 
absolute sway fornearly 1500 years. 

At the educational center of the world, with all the 
resources of the museum at his command and with the 
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learning of past ages in his control and with a mind of 
marvelous powers, he carefully reviewed the whole 
subject of the roundness or flatness of the earth, and its. 
revolutions about the sun and on its axis as compared 
with an immovable earth, and he concluded that as 
Aristotle taught, the earth*is round, but stands absol- 
utely still at the center of the universe. 

So erroneous a conclusion in the latter part by so 
wise a scholar seems strange to us, but the fact is his 
scientific training would let him go no further. He 
chose the horn of the dilemma that afforded, according 
to the stage of scientific research, the least chance for 
error, and yet in giving his reasons he all but enunciated 
the theory of universal gravitation which gave Newton 
his great fame. Had he but devised Foucault's simple 
pendulum experiment how different would have been 
his conclusions in this important part. 

At the time of Columbus, Ptolemy still reigned 
supreme. His geography, and maps made in accordance 
with it, were the sum of all teaching possible. 

By these, the earth was figured as round, but Europe 
and Asia were made to reach much farther around than 
in fact. 

Columbus was a careful student of Ptolemy, and im- 
pressed as a sea-faring man with the round surface 
of the ocean, he felt it was quite an insignificant under- 
taking, on the favoring breezes of the north equatorial 
regions to float quite across the 4000 or 5000 miles of 
water that intervened between the oceanic shores of 
Europe on the one hand and Asia on the other. 

He sailed south to the Canaries and then with favor- 
ing winds and waters turned directly west, with ships, 
as we know, wholly inadequate to cross both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. Think fora moment what would have 
been his fate had not a continent of whose existence he 
knew not intervened ! 

But it remained for what might have been a fool- 
hardy attempt to produce all the results of the intended 
success. 

What are the scientific results of Columbus’ strange 
and daring voyage ? 

Obviously, the way to prove the earth round is to go 
around it. 

Science can only proceed with certainty by demon- 
stration. Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Strabo, 
Pomponius Mela, Ptolemy, had reasoned, computed, 
speculated. It was for Columbus, by his own claims 
acquainted with all that had been written upon the sub- 
ject, to prove himself the greatest scientist of them all, 
for he wrought by demonstration. 

It is true he did not go around the earth, though he 
died with the belief that he had reached India. But im- 
pelled by his faith to his great undertaking, he was the 
pioneer in a series of geographical discoveries that made 
the age famous, and gave an impulse to science that 
will be felt to the end of time. 

The chain of connection in the discoveries is clear 
and the succession rapid. In 1513, Balboa, who was in 
South America, hearing from the natives of a great 
water beyond, pressed across the narrow neck of the 
northwestern part and discovered another boundless 
ocean before him to the south and west, which, in con- 
trast with the water north, he called the South sea. 

This was really a magnificent discovery, possibly the 
grandest the world has ever known, for it revealed at 
once a new and unsuspected continent, two great oceans 
where one small one was supposed to be, and the 
vastly greater dimensions of the earth itself. 

Then, in1519, Magellan pursuaded Chas.V. of Spain to 
commission an expedition to circumnavigate the round 
earth. Setting out from San Lucar with five ships and 
235 men, he passed down the east coast of South 
America, through the straits of Magellan, out upon 
the South sea, which we called the Pacific ocean. Thence 
he steered northwest across the watery waste of an 
untried sea. 

Magellan did not survive to reach the end of his hazard- 
ous undertaking. He was killed ina trifling skirmish 
with natives of the Philippine islands. But having 


passed down the coast of Africa, doubled the Cape of 
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Good Hope, dodging and fleeing the Portuguese and 
other enemies of Spain, in 1522 after a voyage the most 
daring, dangerous, and fraught with suffering men have 
ever undertaken, a single sinking ship, with a crew of 
18 sick and starving men, re-entered the harbor of San 
Lucar from which they had set forth, 

Thus the great doctrine of the roundness of the 
earth reached a practical demonstration with men, fol- 
lowing as a sequence the bold attempt of Columbus. 

The effect of these geographical discoveries was to 
quicken all science pertaining to the earth, especially as- 
tronomical as related to the earth. Copernicus was a 
young man at thistime. In his old age (1543) he was 
led to publish a book reviewing the teaching of the 
ancients to show that the earth revolves about the sun, 
a doctrine that had slept since the time of Pto!emy. 

But to the telescope, first applied by Galileo to Jupiter 
(1609) and Venus (1610), we owe the optical evidences 
that most significantly pointed out the true theory of 
the solar system. 

The telescope applied to Mercury and Mars still 
further optically demonstrates the true relation of the 
members of the planetary system to the sun, and also by 
more accurate measurements possible with that instru- 
ment shows that only on the theory of the revolution of 
the earth about the sun can these all be satisfied. 

Tocrown the whole argument is Newton’s enunciation 
of the law of universal gravitation, which furnishes a 
cause and a reason for all the movements and positions 
of the heavenly bodies and so completes the theory. 

In the development of our theme of a history of a 
true theory of the earth and of Columbus’ relation to it, 
if we should group the men who have wrought conspicu- 
ously upon it,—the scholar of indoor science and the 
worker of outdoor science,—they would be 


ARISTOTLE, Ptolemy, Copernicus. 
COLUMBUS, Balboa, Magellan. 


But if we take the two whose names outshine all the 
others they would be 


ARISTOTLE, 
CoLuMBus. 


At one end of the line the savant who first fearlessly, 
with scientific accuracy asserted the doctrine; at the 
other he who as boldly went forth to prove the round- 
ness of the earth. 

Those who have read the life of the famous voyager 
remember his passion, his almost insane desire as “ The 
Admiral” to be accounted among the grandees of Spain. 
These have perished away. Were hesimply one of these 
he would be unknown. He inscribed deeper than he 
knew. 

While the tinseled and glittering throng have faded 
away, his name stands out imperishable by the side of 
the great of antiquity who wrought for the good of man 
in the advancement of knowledge. 

Even the haughty monarchs who aided him, and at 
whose courts he always was a most humble and loyal 
suitor are best known because they befriended Chris- 
topher Columbus. 


» 


Light is spontaneous, rivers flow of their own sweet 
will, winds blow as they list. In nature, all action is 
free and instinctive ; for not alone is the “ whole vege- 
table kingdom completely within the sway of instinctive 
spontaneity,” but even in many stones their atoms have 
sprung spontaneously towards the axes of crystalliza- 
tion. Freely the planets wheel their rhythmic round, 
and there is nothing forced in nature. To say that na- 
ture’s life is spontaneous, is but another way of saying 
that God is in his world, and in everything, all the time, 
in his world. After the comparative death of the win- 
ter, during the spring we stand the pleased on-lookers 
at the spectacle of life instinctive, bursting into all the 
varied forms of beauty and delight ; and we say, with 
wondering Moses, “I will now turn aside and see this 
great sight.”—Sunday School Times. 
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School Management. V. 


TACTICs AS A MEANS. 
By E. L. Cowprick. 


No system of self-government of a school can be a 
success unless the co-operation of the pupils is secured. 
This co-operation can be obtained if the pupils become 
interested, and have a proper pride in the school. As 
children really like order better than disorder, it is easy 
to interest themif the right means be used. School 
tactics is one of the most powerful levers a teacher can 
possess for obtaining this result. Wherever possible, I 
put pupils in charge of all movements of the schools. 
To explain,—I appoint officers for the different rooms, 
generally from the high school-room, sometimes from 
the grades. When the signal for dismission is given 
each officer goes quietly to his room and takes charge, 
the teacher being relieved of all the work. The cap- 
tain walks at the head of the line, and the lieutenants 
at the center or rear, all at one side, so as to keep close 
watch over the order in the ranks. The pupils all march 
in time, and are careful to be as soldier-like in appear- 
ance as possible. All the commands are of the military 
kind. The ranks are marched out on to the play-ground, 
if it is recess—to the front entrance to the grounds if it 
is time to go home, and remain in perfect order until 
the command, “Break ranks,—march,” is given, when 
all go about their play. 

Time for school, and suddenly a single tap on the 
large bell is heard. Instantly, “as if they had been 
shot,” as one gentleman said, perfect silence reigns over 
the grounds. Every pupil stands at “attention.” Then, 
at the ringing of the bell, all quietly walk to their places 
in line; a few sharp, quick orders are given, and every 
school is moving toward the house. With quick, light 
step they enter, march down the long hall—and up the 
stairs, those who belong on the upper floor—and into 
their rooms. The captain gives the necessary signals, 
and the pupils are seated, then he resigns his charge 
and goes to his own room. All the responsibility is 
taken from the teacher and placed upon the pupils ; of 
course the teachers keep a general oversight, but do 
not have to see to details. Often the pupils will be 
taken out and in again, and not a teacher be seen. 

Pupils take a pride in this method, for they have a 
partinit. It also interests the patrons; I have fre- 
quently noticed people passing by the play-ground stop 
and wait for the tap of the bell, so as to see the coming 
to order and the marching into the house. I have seen 
strangers, who did not know what was coming, fairly 
startled, at the effect of that single tap of the bell. 

In the teaching of physical culture, I make use of the 
pupils in much the same way. Pupils are appointed to 
teach the drill to the various rooms; one acts as gen- 
eral manager, and frequently goes to the rooms with the 
regular teacher to see that no point is neglected. The 
general manager is also teacher of the drill in the high 
school-room, and is selected for the place on account 
of the exactness and general excellence of her own ex- 
ercise in physical culture, and executive ability also. 

All the calisthenic teachers are girls, as they make 
the best ones, and are more exact than the boys. 

I have obtained the best results from this method of 
teaching calisthenics, and now the several schools under 
my charge will take a drill of fifteen minutes and do it 
well. 

Anything can be done with pupils who take an inter- 
est in the work, and who feel that they are essential to 
the correct doing of things. But little can be done 
with them if they do not feel this. 


2 


Flossie is six years old,—“ Mamma,” she asked one 
day, “if I get married will Ihave to have a husband 
like Pa?” “Yes,” replied the mother, with an amused 
smile. “And if I don’t get married will I have to be an 
old maid like Aunt Kate?” “Yes.” “Mamma,”—after a 
pause—“ it’s a tough world for us women, ain’t it ? 





The School Room. 


Jury 1.—LanGuace anv Done, 
ar 8.—EarTH AND SELF. 
ULY 15.—NumBeErs, Pzor_e, AND THINGS, 


Graded Lessons in Number. 


{OMITTED FROM THE ISSUE OF JUNE 17.] 
By Prof, WM. M. PECK, Supt. of Schools, Whitestone, N. Y. 
(Author of a Two-Book Series of Arithmetic.) 

The good results arising from the teaching of arithmetic must to a greater 
or less extent depend upon the discip/inary training and developing the 
reasoning faculties of the mind. Arithmetic has for many years held its 
place in our public schools above all other subjects as regards disciplinary 
value in concentration of attention under the control of the will, in exact 
comparison, accurate and logical thinking, in clearness of conception, and 
in precision of arrangement. It is a necessity that the young pupil should 
Coe understand each initiative step in the vast field of number work, 

Teac should aim to make the simplest principles of arithmetic fully 
understood. In our haste to obtain certain results in number we are often 
tempted to combine too rapidly and thus miss the very thing we wish to ob- 
tain. “ ing is believing.” The perceptive powers of children are more 
active than their reasoning. We should put ideas before the pupil in such a 
way as will appeal to the eye and ear pleasantly and then we can better reach 
the understanding. In no part of arithmetic is this truth better shown than 
in fractions, The pupil should be made thoroughly to understand what the 
terms of a fraction express. Forthis purpose use objects explaining the dif- 
ferent parts by simpleand familiar illustrations. Let each recitation abound 
in mental work. Pupils can be led to take great interest in this kind of work. 
Vary the method of daily. Five or ten minutes each day of mental 
drill will accomplish wonderful results in fixing and holding the attention of 
the class. In this work give practical problems with small numbers and if 
possible a general review of previous principles taught, as well as problems 
that are parallel to those to be taught in the written lesson which is to fol- 
low. 


CaRD I, 


1. Raymond’s mother gave him $3; he spent $3 for a cap. 
How much money had he left ? 

2. Samuel had $3 and earned $2. How much had he then ? 

3. What will 3 pecks 5$ quarts of peas cost at $1.28 a bushel ? 

4. John paid $§ for a book, $0.75 for a sled, and $} for an ink- 
stand. How much did he pay for all? 

5. A flour merchant bought 24 barrels of flour for $121.92, but 
finding it damaged sold it for $15.10 less than cost. How much 
did he receive per barrel for it ? 


CARD II, 


1. A farmer having 16} tons of hay, bought 5 tons and 500 
pounds more. Blethen sold 6} tons. How much had he left ? 

2. If a ton of coal cost $5.75, and a cord of wood $42, what is 
the difference in their cost ? 

3. Charlie lost $5} and loaned $23. 
much had he at first ? 

4. After using } of a yard of silk a lady had 2% yards left. 
How much had she at first ? 

5. What will 8 yards 2 feet of chain cost at $} per foot ? 


CARD III. 


1. If a family consume 8 pounds 12 ounces of flour daily, how 
much at that rate would they consume in 4 weeks ? 

2. Aman paid $9} for a saddle, $17.75 for a harness, and 
$45; for a cart. How much did he pay for all ? 

3. Anis number of dellars must you add to $7} to make 
$16.374 

4. Frank had $113 after spending $8.37} for a suit of clothes. 
How much money had he at first ? 

5. A grocer paid $10.80 for 1082 pounds of pork, and sold it at 
16 cents a pound. How much did he make ? 


Carp IV. 


1. What is the cost of | pound of tea at $1.00 a pound, and 12 
ounces of butter at $.28 cents a pound ? ; 

2. A man gave his three workmen $5}, $7}, and $8} respectively, 
and had $25.87} left. How much money had he at first ? 

3. Mr. Martens sold 3§ Ib. of tea, 5,4 lb. of coffee, 45 Ib. of 
butter. How much did he seil in all ? 

4. How much added tothe difference of 15% bushels, and 
72 bushels will make 14} bushels ? : 

5. A man having $27.75 receives $16, for work, and then paid 
out $18}. How much had he then ? 


CARD V. 


1, What cost ? of 1000 bricks at $1.25 per 100? 

2. A lad paid ¢ of his money for a sled, costing $2.40. How 
much had he left 

3. I paid # of my money for a cart, and had $60.30 left: How 
much had I at first ? 

4. John has $39.40 and William has $17} lessthan John. How 
much money have both? 

5. A man bought 18 Ib. of beef at 24} cents a pound, 28} Ib. 
mutton at 20 cents a pound, and 30 lb. pork at 2 dimes per 
pound. What was the amount of the bill ? 


He then had $93. How 
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CARD VI. 


1. At $45 a head, how many cows could I buy for $1035 ? 

2. A man bought a farm for $20,502. He sold it for § of what 
he paid for it ; how much did he lose ? 

3. Emily bought 3 pounds and 7 ounces of candy for $1.65; 
what did she pay per pound ? 

4. What is the amount of 25 yards of carpet at go cents per 
yd. and 32 yds. of carpet at $1.10 per yard ? 

5. A fruit-dealer had’ 34 dozen pineapples in his store, and 
bought 75 more. He received $15.60 for j of all he had; how 
much was that for each? 


CARD VII. 


1. What is the cost of 134 yards of ribbon at 8? cents a yard ? 
2. How much sugar can be bought for $1.54 at 7 cents a 
pound ? 

R sf How many pounds of tea at $$ a pound can be bought for 
4. If 5 of a ton of hay cost $8.40, what would 2} tons cost ? 
5. How many bushels of apples at $§ per bushel will be re- 

quired to pay for 6 pairs of boots at $3} per pair ? 


CARD VIII. 


1. How much will 43 yards of silk cost at $1.87} a yard? 

2. A family bong 6 lb. 9 oz, of beef at 12} cents a pound. 
What was the cost 

3. A coal dealer divided 7§ tons of coal among several poor 
families, giving each } ton. How many families did it supply ? 

4. A fruiterer bought 42 baskets of peaches, each containing } 
of a bushel at $j per bushel. What was their entire cost ? 

5. A flour merchant bought 150 barrels of flour at $53 a barrel. 
He sold 125 barrels at $6} each, and the remainder at $54 each. 
How much did he save ? 


CARD IX. 
1. A farmer received $2 for 54 bushels of oats. How much 
was that per bushel ? 
2. A farmer sows 2} bushels of oats to the acre. How many 


bushels will it take to sow 73%; acres ? 

3. A grocer sells 9 lb. 8 oz. of cheese at 14} cents a pound. 
How much did he receive for it ? 

4. A grocer, by selling 44 gallons of molasses at $$ a gallon, 
gains $3. What was the first cost of the quantity sold ? 

5. Find the amount of the following bill: 3 lb. 10 oz. steak at 
24 cents ; 5 Ib. 6 oz. lamb chops at 16 cents; 1 Ib. 12 oz. sausage 
at 20 cents ; 3 Ib. 9 oz. mutton at 12 cents; 7% lb. turkey at 18} 
cents. 

X. 


1. At 7} cents a pound, how many pounds of sugar can be 
bought for $2.40 ? 

2. A man having $5} bought a knife, and then had $4,% left. 
How much did the knife cost ? 

3. If a turkey weighing 9} pounds cost $1.33, what would one 
cost that weighs 14} pounds? 

4. A grocer bought 84§ barrels of flour at $53 per barrel, and 
sold it at $6.25 per barrel. What was his gain? 

5. A farmer bought 5} yards of cloth at $4.12} a yard, and 
paid for it in potatoes at $1} per barrel. How many barrels did 


it take ? 
CARD I, CARD VI. 
1. $35 I. 23 cows 
2. $334 2. $341.70 
3. $1.19 3- $.48 
4. $147 4- 967-45, ; 

; . 20 cents 
dinceange . Carp VII. 
I, 15} tons 1, $11.72} 

2. $1.37} 2. 22 Ib. 
3- $17.40 3. 2155 Ib. 
4. 34x yds. 4. $30.33 
- 30 Du. 
—_— Carp Ill + ee canp VII. 
1. 245 Ibs 1. $83$ 
2. $73-375 2. $82z5 
3. $9.00 3. 61 families 
4 once 4 ae : 

\e In ° I ain 
-* a IV. singin CARD IX, 
1. $1.08} 1. $.50 per bu. 

2. $46.82} 2. 212% bu. 

3. 13$4 Ib 3- $1.40} 

4. 6ry 4. ot 

shee CARD V oor CARD X. 
1. $9.37 I, 32 lb. 

2. 80 cts. 2. 35 cents 

3. $150.75 3. $1.99 

4. $61.05 gain 4. $42.30} gain 

5. $16.16 5. 14 bbl. 
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Interest. 


By J. S. STEWART, Jr. 


The following is the shortest way to work interest that I have 
ever seen; it is the method I use with advanced classes. I have 
never seen it in any book in just this form. On one dollar for one 
day at 6 per cent. the interest is } of a mill. 

E26 = = {of a mill. 

For any other number of dollars, as $1,200, it would be 1,200 
times as much; and any other number of days, as 60 days, would 
be 60 times as much, $!°% So Saye x ook = interest for 
1200 dollars for 60 days at 6 per cent. But, as .oo1 is constant, 


for the sake of rapidity, I use this form, pointing off #éree places 
as the result is in mills. 





$| 1.200 
6 | 60 
| 12,000 — int. for 60 days at 6 per cent. 
Now any other per cent., as 7 per cent., would be { of 6 per 
cent., therefore 
200 


I, 
60 
7 


14.000 — int. for 60 days at 7 per cent. 
This is shorter than the method of reducing to months and 
dividing by twelve, or of reducing to days and dividing by 360, 
and, besides, it is easily taught to pupils who have learned the 
general principles of interest. 


a 
Drill in Division Tables. 


As a suggestion for a class exercise in the multiplication tables 
the following may not be without interest. 

Suppose the lesson to be on the eights. Place on the board 
. the numbers from 1 to 100 in an order not consecutive 
thus :— 

Eights Units 
It 21 
22 32 
33 43 
44 54 = 8 + 0, 
etc. etc. etc. etc, etc. 
and require the pupils to fill in the columns headed “ Eights ” 
and “ Units.”” Let the exercise be both oral and written and the 
pupils recite severally and in concert. 

Thorough drill of this sort will insure for the class not only a 
perfect knowledge of the tables themselves but also a fine prep- 
aration for division. WALTER C, GAYHART. 


Eights Units 
2+ 5. 31 


Eights Units 
3 + 7, 
5 + 2, 
6 + 5, 


¥ 
Teaching English in the High School. 


By COLIN S. BUELL. 


Perhaps, before explaining my present methods, I should 
explain the process by which I attempted to follow our great 
teacher, in order that others may profit by my experience. When 
I began to'teach literature, the ordinary text-book describing the 
development of English literature from the early time to the 
present was put into my hands. I had been through the same 
process as a student, but without interest, nor could I interest my 
class in that text-book. Copious extracts were given, but I found 
that it was very much like selling goods by tere sample 
did very well as far as it went, but every one would like to see the 
whole piece before purchasing. Determined to get at the bottom of 
the matter, I tried a new scheme with my next class. I gave them 
lectures upon the history of literature, discarding the text-book 
altogether, but requiring them to take notes which they were to 
write out in a note-book. In connection with this work, we read 
a few masterpieces in full. 1 found that I was now on the right 
track. The interest was even more marked than I had expected. 
As | was preparing the work for the next class, it occurred to me 
that here might ‘be the solution of the essay problem, which had 
much troubled me as a student in both school and college, as 
well as since I began to teach. Accordingly I incorporated the 
essay plan in the general literary scheme for the next year, asking 
the students to write up the works which we read in class, Some 
of the work done was very creditable, and I found that I had 
gained two points—the interest and attention were much better 
than before and the essays were written without complaint. Of 
course these successes encouraged me to proceed with my inves- 
tigations. Every year I added some new point until I reached 
the method which I now employ. After thoroughly testing it, I 
feel confident that I make no mistake in recommending 
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it to those who have no better, while I shall be perfectly delighted 
to learn from any one who can suggest an improvement. Briefly, 
then, my plan of procedure is as follows : 

I divide the work into two portions, which I call outside work 
and class work respectively. For the former I give, at the be- 
ginning of the year, a representative list of the best works of the 
present century, including fiction, essay, history, and biography, 
numbering perhaps 300 volumes. This is followed at imterva 
during the year by lists from preceding centuries until each student 
is in possession of a fairly representative list of books in our 
literature. Each student is expected to read one work per month 
and to write an essay upon it, in the course of which she is to an- 
swer a series of questions, which will be explained later. For the 
class work I have found it advisable to devote a few moments at 
the beginning of each recitation to the reading and discussion of 
one or two of the essays. The remainder of the time is devoted 
to reading masterpieces from the poets. During the year we find 
time to read Chaucer’s “ Prologue,” one canto of the “ Fairie 
Queene,” Milton’s “‘ Short Poems,” Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” 
two or three of Shakespeare’s plays, “ The De Coverley Papers,” 
with short poems from Burns, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, 
and Browning. This list admits of great variation from year to 
year, authors being added or subtracted as occasion may arise. 

Having given the general outline of my method of teaching 
English I will now explain a little more fully the details of the 
plan. I begin with the present century, because I find that it is 
easier to keep up the interest by working backwards than to begin 
with the earliest period. Unless we can arouse an interest in the 
work, the work has no lasting effect in the formation of character. 
I find that the “Outside Work,” treated in the manner described in 
the preceding paper, has proved so oy that some of my 
students have read and written up 9 works during a term of 13 
weeks instead of 3, the number required, The essays, when 
properly arranged and indexed, form a very valuable collection 
for future reference. More than this, they help to form the habit 
of writing logically and concisely, and to make essay writing a 
pleasure, as it should be. 

As asample of the questions to be answered in the essays, 
may be taken the following list, to which I attach explanatory 
notes, indicating by italics the questions given to the students, 
Of course this list admits of endless variations, and is only one 
of those which I have found useful. 

1. Author, z.¢., the author's name, dates of birth and death, 
with names of chief contemporaries. 

2. Sketch, in a very summary manner, any important events in 
the author's life. 

3. Title of the work to be reviewed, 

4. Depariment, i. ¢., state whether the work falls under the 
head of history, fiction, biography, etc. 

5. Classify the work in its own department, as for example in 
fiction state whether romantic, realistic, historical, critical, 
novel of character, etc. 

6. Style, giving only the essential elements. 

_ 7. State whether the book has any distinct Purpose, any great 
ethical lesson to teach, to expose any wrong, or merely to amuse 
etc. 

8. Analyze, but in a very summary manner. 

9. Criticism and Cuaeail This question may mean an in- 
finite variety of things, and I think it best at first to limit definitely 
the scope of the answer to a few points such as—Has the purpose 
been consistently carried out? Has the author a firm grasp of 
his subject ? Is he sincere or affected ?—gradually increasing the 
limits according to the ability of the students. 

10. Compare with other works read. 

11. Quotations. These should be carefully selected, and should 
be made to illustrate, more even than the analysis, the character 
of the book under discussion. 

In class work care should be taken to select well edited works, 
but those containing the fewest notes, explanatory and critical. It 
seems to me that copious notes and explanations are a hindrance 
rather than a help in class work. The life which is in the text 
needs to be absorbed directly from the work itself, not throu 
the medium of explanatory notes. Such notes may show t 
learning and industry of the annotator, but there can be no doubt 
that they encourage indolence, and independence on the part of 
the pupil. If words are not understood it does the pupil good to 
consult the dictionary, and if the meaning is not self-evident a 
little study will make the pupil self-reliant. For example, last 
term my class read Hamlet, and the edition which most of the 
students had was profusely annotated. As we read the play, I 
found it quite difficult to concentate the attention of the class upon 
the thought of Shakespeare instead of upon the interpretations of 
the annotator. When, at last, I peste in weaning them from 
their notes, the study of Shakespeare became a source of con- 
stantly increasing delight. The problems preposed, studied, and 
discussed, gave room for individual thought and judgment. There 
will always be a difference of opinion upon such questions as, 
“ Did the queen know that her husband was guilty of his brother's 
murder?” “ Why did Hamlet practice his scheme of madness 
upon Ophelia first?” “What was the ghost?” etc., but each 
member can back her opinion by what she considers good proof. 








I hold that it is no part of the teacher’s business, in such cases, 
to attempt to settle the question. _I consider that my pupils are 
sensible beings and have as much right to their opinions as I have 
ta mine, and [ make them understand my position. My duty is 
to see to it that they reach their conclusions logically and her 
examining both sides. As teachers, we must give our own 
opinions only as individuals, recognizing the force of all that 
our pupils have said, never arbitrarily saying that we are right, 
and that our pupils must agree with us. 

The essay work should be carefully attended to and revised. A 
short discussion of the style of the essay, or of the arrangement of 
the subject matter, will furnish valuable hints to the writer and to 
the whole class. For my own part, I have found this method to 
give such satisfactory results that I hope it may commend itself 
to my fellow-teachers. Among the mary results which might 
be mentioned I will name only one. I have been very much 
interested in noting the change which has taken place in the 
taste of my pupils. In the list of works given at the beginning of 
the year were some light works. These were the first ones chosen, 
as a matter of course. Soon, however. the students began to find 
themselves interested in deeper, more wholesome works, until | 
think they may safely be trusted to select their own books with the 
certainty that they will enjoy the best. In other words, to end 
where we began, this system brings the pupil into such close con- 
tact with the intellectual Life-fountain that the germs of life are 
sure to develop. 

My plan for next year is to bring the “ Outside Work” into 2” 
the classes, in connection with the history of the first two years 
and the literature of the last two. 


» 


For the Composition Class. 


By E. E. K. 


You're getting a little dull, boys, and it’s time for composition, 
when you should have your thinkers all awake. I am going to 
change my mind about the subject I intended to give you. I'll 
read you a little story, instead, and you shall each of you write 
one like it. Here it is: 


‘* Pop,” said Franky Billtops, ‘‘ tell me a story.” 

“Well, Franky,”’ said Mr. Billtops, ‘‘ once there was a sailor man who 
used to go on voyages to Brazil, and sometimes he would bring back from 
there curious things. He brought back once a rubber tree—I don’t mean a 

big rubber tree, as high as a house, but a little one that he could carry 
in his overcoat pocket. He planted this rubber tree in his back yard at home. 
Of course, it took some little time for it to grow up, but when it had become 
fully grown they used to pick from it, every spring and fall, rubber shoes 
enough for the whole family, including all the little children ; and they were 
much better shoes, too, than you could buy, Franky, because there wasn’t 
any cloth or anything mixed in with them ; they were just nothing but the 
pure rubber.” 

* Pop,” said Franky, ‘‘do you know what I’d do if I had a rubber tree ? 
I'd raise rubber boots on it.” 


You see, Franky’s imagination beat his father’s and I expect - 


yours to beat this man’s who “ wrote for the newspaper.” What 
are you going to write about, Oliver ? 

“‘ About the seeds I once picked from my mother’s new broom 
and how I made a fortune by planting them and raising brooms 
all ready for the market.” 

Good! William, what’s your theme. 

“I think I'll keep a candy store and supply it from the maple 
sugar tree that grows in our back yard. There isn’t any there, 
but that doesn’t matter.” 

Not at all! James, what do you know of farming ? 

“Oh, my grandfather has a cow that gives patent milk; If you 
put it into one can, it turns to cheese, and if you put it into an- 
other, it—” 

That'll do! Save something for your composition. Henry, 
bt a ” you going to contribute to the reduction of this world’s 
al 

“ Well, on the other side of the moon, there’s a cotton plant 
grows that bears starched cuffs and collars, enough for the warm- 
est weather. I think I'll invent a way of getting there and ship- 
ping the crop to New York.” 

‘t have them grow on a cotfon plant, Henry. Most of us 
prefer linen for such wear, 

“ They ave linen. I didn’t happen to mention the grafting.” 

Oh, very well! Keep an eye to all the difficulties, though. 
Samuel, what’s your inspiration. 

“Tl be a cow-boy and catch a buffalo that sheds a robe a 
minute,” 

But buffalos don’t shed their skins. 

“ That's the reason I thought you'd be interested in this eccen- 
tric one that does. It’s such an easy way of supplying the aris- 


tocracy with carriage robes.” 
Oh, well! I suppose 
our own buffalo, pro 
ys, you've all then 
know. Write your stories, and beat 
you can, 


ou’ve a right to do as you please with 
he doesn’t object on his part. Well, 
ght of yay: | brilliant by this time, I 
the India Rubber Tree, if 


. 
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Busy-Work for Intermediate Grades. 


By ELMER E, BEAMS. 


I have pupils reproduce reading lessons, paying strict attention 
to capitalization and punctuation. 

I read a short story, or tell one to the pupils and have them re- 
produce it. 

Have pupils read a story at home and reproduce it in school. 

Have “Reading Leaflets” and hand them to the pupils for 
silent reading. 

Have pupil copy and fill in elliptical sentences. 

Have pupils write out all the words, definitions, and facts 
learned in the preceding lesson. 

Have them use all the spelling words in sentences of their own 
construction. For the above, the teacher could place an addi- 
tional list of common words on the board. 

Require them to construct sentences meaning something. 

Have the pupils write short letters to their schoolmates, or 
teacher, 

The teacher should examine these letters before passing to the 
respective pupils. 

Writing orders for goods, and 
written by the pupils, is a very g 
ment for the more advanced pupils. 

Write a word, such as Washington, on the board and have 
pupils make all the words possible from it. For the same work, 
you — place a letter, say C, on the board and have pupils 
write all the words they can beginning with such letter. 

Write: the plural of nouns irregular in construction, such as, 
man, men; foot, feet; tooth, teeth, etc. 

Write a sentence using the singular of each. Write a sentence 
using the plural of each. 

Have paper cut the size of envelopes and distribute the same to 
pupils. 

Have pupils address them as envelopes to send in the mail. 

The teacher should examine these closely. A properly ad- 
dressed envelope is a “ thing of beauty.” 

Place a column of common abbreviations on the board and 
have the —_ use them by expanding them into the complete 
words, ‘hen use them in sentences of their own construction. 

Place a picture or object before the pupils and have them write 
a full description of same. 

Story-writing from pictures I have found of real value, and, as 
a rule, the pupils take much interest in it. 

Pupils you know are terrorized by the word ‘“ Composition,” 
but such exercises are rea/ compositions, and they don’t know it, 
and therefore they “learn to do by doing” under a different 
color. 

Write a number of short sentences on the board and have the 
pupils separate them into their two parts, thus : 


aying for same with checks 
and a very yaluable employ- 


John | ran. 


For those studying language or grammar, the above is very 


valuable. Continue this work by placing on the board a number 
of subjects such as this, 

Horses | 

Cows | 


and alse, a number of predicates as this, 
| ran 
| eats 


and have the pupils write the missing parts. 

Have pupils write the names of specified things such as, four 
wild animals, three tame animals, three snakes, three birds useful 
to the farmer in killing insects, four house-plants, three garden 
vegetables, etc. Have each written in a complete sentence. 

ave statements charged to questions and questions changed 
to statements. 

For the geography pupils, have them write a number of facts 
about a certain country, city, town, or state. 

Have them purchase a cargo of coal, iron, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
etc., and name the ports from which they can purchase the same. 
Have them send goods in return and name the kinds sent. 

Have them write a list of agricultural products, grazing pro- 
ducts, manufactured products, mining products, etc. 

Have them draw a physical map bf the United States, a pro- 
duction map, and also a commercial map. Such maps should be 
drawn of all countries, states, etc., studied. 

The foregoing suggestions may be used as “ busy work,” or 
much of it as regular class work. Their value can easily be as- 
certained by giving them a fair trial. 


» 


Your journals are invaluable to all who are interested in edu- 
cational matters. JULIA MURRAY SCHAFFER. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Teaching of Drawing. X. 


By HEMAN P, SMITH, New York Normal Art School. 
PICTORIAL DRAWING, 


All drawing is representation, whether it be geometric, decora- 
tive, or pictorial in its character. 

Geometric Drawing includes that in which the actual form and 
structure of artificial objects is represented. 

Decorative Drawing includes that in which the enrichment 
or decoration of artificial objects is represented, that which rep- 
resents units or motives of design, whether Natural or Artifi- 
cial and makes application of geometric and natural forms to 
the purposes of ornamentation. 

Pictorial Drawing is the representation of objects (natural or 
manufactured) as they appear to us from one point of view. The 
art or power of showing the ap ce of form is acquired by 
practice; the mind must be trained to see and judge correctly in 
regard to forms before it can direct the hand to draw them cor- 
rectly. In the geometric and decorative drawing, generally but 
two dimensions are represented and there are large classes of ob- 
jects which have no appreciable thickness, and these should be 
selected for pupils to draw in the first three years of school life ; 
in the Fourth Year, Pictorial Drawing, which is the represen- 
tation of objects in 
their ¢hree dimensions 
should be taught, and 
the order of study 
should be first the 
es type solid, 

or the study of prin- 
ciples underlying pic- 
torial drawing. 
Phe any bjects 
upon type solid 
should be studied for 
a correct application of 
the principles observed 
in the representation 
of the type. The fol- 
lowing su tions are 
given for the beginning 
of this division of 
drawing : 

Principle I—(Fourth year.) The representation of solidity ; 
effects of height and distance, 

Types.—Sphere, spheroids, ovoid. 

Odjects.—Apple, orange, squash, potato, tomato, beet, onion, 
etc. 

The sphere should be given first, as it is the simplest of the type 
solids ; each pupil should have the object upon his desk, or near 
him, so that he may observe for himself and judge of the propor- 
tionate dimensions. Drill your class in proportional measure- 
ments ; have them test with a pencil or piece of wire held off at 
arm’s length in front of the object. (@) Study the actual length of 
axes (pencil touching the object). 





(4) Study the apparent length of axes (position of body as in 
drawing. pencils held at arm’s length). 

Steps in drawing the sphere : 
(2) Hold sphere opposite the eye, dot 


(1) Place dot on sphere. 


on top. Draw (its contour seen from any point of view is a 
circle). (3) Hold sphere opposite eye, dot in front. Draw. 

(4) (a) Place a sheet of paper to represent the plain upon which 
the object is to rest. 

(4) Place the object upon the so that the farther edge of 
the paper may be represented as the table line. (5) Show circle 
bounding visible part of sphere. Draw it. 

(6) Find position of dot by holding pencil (a) touching the 
sphere; (6) appearing to touch sphere. 
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(7) Locate dot on the os of the contour of the sphere. (8) 
Find the position of the table line, by holding the il so 

it shall coincide with the far- 
ther edge of the paper upon 
which object rests. 
the table line. In the following 
illustrations No, 1 


appearance of the wil 
dot on top (seen 


¢) ; this will help to give the 
idea of solidity ; the “highest 
n 


point on the sphere has 


be the highest — in the 

te i point in 

outline of the drawing. The 

horizontal line represents the 
farther edge of the paper upon which the apple rests (the table 
line). No. 2, the apple shows the afflicatzon of the principle 
studied in the drawing of the sphere. 

In the study of the apple, place it with its stem uppermost and 
proceed to study it as follows: 

(a) The general type solid that it resembles. 

(6) The modifications from the spherical form that are seen in 
the contour of the apple. 

(c) Draw the outline in short-curved lines. 

(d@) Study the position of the stem; this although the highest 
part of the apple does not apparently extend above the curve 
representing the farther outline. Study the contour of the dimple, 
or de ion of the apple around the stem, and esent this 
by a few short curved lines. Study the whole drawing and give 
it character by emphasizing the contour of the apple in shade, by 
broad and dark shade 
lines. Have the pupil 
observe the apple be- 
fore them carefully ; re- 
member thatit is not 
the picture of am apple 
that is to be made, but 
the. picture of the _ 
ticular apple before 
them, with all its char- 
acteristics, which is to 
be represented. 

In the study of the 
ellipsoids and ovoid and 
objects based upon 
these t , follow the 
general order of steps 
suggested in the study 
of he sphere and apple. . 

Principle I7.—(¥ ifth year.) Foreshortening. Effect of height 
and tangential union of elements. 

Types.—Hemisphere, cone, cylinder. 

Objects—Based on above models. Half apple, bowl, cornu- 
copia, tumbler, a carrot, a cuff ; and groups of water, bottle, and 
glass, pitcher and bowl, etc. 

Steps in teaching —— II. are as follows: Place model on 
paper as directed in preceding year’s work, regulate level by books 
under the model : t 2 

(1) Hemisphere—compare whole width and height, and block 

ou 





t. 

(2) Com height of top face with whole 
height, locate front edge of circular a“. 

(3) Draw the forshortened circle, and remaining 
outline. 

(4) Draw table line. 

(5) Observe carefully, correct errors. 

(6) Finish. 3 

Make applications of this ry have the 
pupils draw a half apple, a bow! etc. In the study 
ot the cylinder — cone — Reg order of 
steps as in the drawing the hemisphere. 
Namely: Place cylinder on r, the farther edge 
of the base even with the mene eager 
and then (1) compare whole width with w 

ight, and locate. (2) Compare apparent height 

width of —— (3) Locate table line. (4) 

; Sketch bases ai —— their proportions. (5) 
cw, Sketch outline. (6) Erase lines which represent 
* invisible edges. (7) Finish. , 

(Note which is seen obliquely appears 

le 1 Siath year Foreshor reviewed 

Princi; .—(Sixth year.) Fore. tening ; con- 
centric packs aay. em (a) one set of retreating edges bound- 
Meier’ «ee ee 

n 
Types.—Hollow cylinder, half cylinder, cube. 


Oty ects.—Cylindrical objects —small measure, jar, bottle, napkin 
ring, mag. box, cubical objects such as boxes, books, etc. 

each drawing a cylinder standing on its base 
below the eye, bisect it through its axis; by this illustration 
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you will lead the pupils to observe (1) the forsehortening of faces 
(2) the foreshortening of edges and convergence—this will aid 
them in the study of the cube. Encourage your pupils in making 
sketches of objects out of school, both of single objects and 
groups of objects. Nos. 3 and 4 will suggest steps of blocking out 
an object based upon an oval and the grouping otf three of those 
objects with proper associations. 

In drawing in this elementary stage, the fewest possible number 
of lines should be used that will pictorially represent the object ; 
much detail must be omitted. Having chosen a suitable object 
for pictorial representation, first familiarize the children with it, by 
directing their attention to the general shape of the object, to the 
various parts of its outline, to the character of this outline, straight 
or curved, broken or uniform, and by determining geometric 
type solid or plane to which the object is related; do not engage 
their interest by a long conversation in regard to its uses, compo- 
sition, material, manufacture, etc., for these facts do not aid in 
the drawing, but the observation of its general shape and of its 
parts will aid in drawing. Remember that pictorial drawing 
should be entirely free-hand and that the pupils picture with 
lines what they see of outlines and edges in the objects. 


ta 
Picture Talks for Elementary 
Geography. 
By W. BERTHA HINTZ, New York Normal Art School. 


THE RIVER. 


Introduction —The following are but simple suggestions for 
conversations to accompany a lesson on rivers, with appropriate 
quotations and illustrations. Those teachers who have taken in- 
terest in and practically followed the course of Blackboard Illus- 
trative Sketching given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, during the last 
year, will be able with a little practice to sketch the illustration on 
the blackboard before beginning the lesson. _ It would also be a 
Paes plan to let some of the children do this, bearing in mind that 

nished drawings are not desirable. 

Drawing the Illustrations.—On making a general observation 
of all the accompanying sketches it will readily be seen that these 
consist of simple masses of light and shade which can be best 
produced by using the side of the chalk, in the blackboard 
sketches. The little line drawing that there is, emphasizes and 


pronounces necessary detail, such as the broken mountain con- 
tours, tree trunks, branches and twigs, and the sharp edges of 
rocks. 
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In translating the accompanying illustration upon the black- 
board, it will not be best always to draw with the chalk where the 
sketches are the darkest, as this may sometimes produce the wrong 
effect, nor will it be best to draw heavily with the chalk produ- 
cing an opaque white effect, where the paper sketch is white, 
Some judgment must be exercised to produce the correct rela- 
tions of light and shade upon the blackboard, and the teacher is 
referred to the January number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL which 
contains notes on light and shade in blackboard sketching. It 
must be remembered that the white chalk has to do service in 
producing effects of light, half light, and reflected light, and that 
these gradations are to be produced by lighter or stronger pres- 
sure, at a stroke if possible, without going over the surface a 
second time. 

Using the Illustrations.—Whatever else may be the subject 
matter of the lesson on rivers, the clouds, the mists, the dews, 
the rain, the lake, and the sea must forma part. The lesson they 
teach being, ‘‘ We can give but what we have received, we can 
receive but what we give, and in our life alone does nature live.” 

The teacher can easily see how to take advantage of poetry, in 
these descriptions so that the language or expression of the lesson 
be in sympathy with the subject. The following may be sugges- 
tive: “O white clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep, 
like mists whose soft embraces keep the sunshine on the hills 
asleep!” These thoughts the children may be led to express in 
their own language, and the first and second illustrations of the 
sea with clouds above it, and the mountain peak in the clouds 
will help the word description. In addition to the pictures pre- 
pared before the lesson, rapid sketches of clouds and mountains 
may be made during the lesson. It takes but a few strokes to il- 
lustrate quite effectively clouds around the mountains. 

The conversation now turns to the wor of the clouds the rain, 
and the wrinkles in the sides of the mountain, searched by the 
sunbeams, cooled by the shadows (channels of | swelling 
the streams below), the springs, the waterfalls, the brooks. Here 
too it will be found opportune to sketch a section of the land 
showing the formation of the little springs, and a pictorial view of 
perhaps the source of a mighty river. 

We consider the little spring a new born offspring of the skies ; 
cradled on rocks picture it swelling, joined by other children of 
the rain, tumbling headlong down rocky steeps, gliding, spring- 
ing, singing, struggling until it insensibly has grown into a brook 
of more stately march. 

For the description of a brook, let Tennyson’s “Song of the 
Brook” be read. One blackboard sketch of a brook should also 
be made in the presence of the children that they better under- 
stand, such expressions as, “a silvery waterbreak,” ‘1 make the 
netted sunbeams dance against my sandy shallows,”etc. 
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To those who doubtfully shake their heads and say, “It is too 
much, too difficult, these sketches cannot be done with a few 
strokes,” I give the assurance that they cam, and the teachers of 
the state of New York, who have had the opportunity to see the 
state director of drawing, Miss Gratia L. Rice, illustrate lessons on 
the blackboard have formed some idea of the inestimable value 
of illustrative sketching in the presence of the class, and of the 
simple and delightful way in which she uses this means of hold- 
ing the attention of her hearers. I advise all those who can have 
the opportunity, to observe carefully her method of handling the 
crayon and note how much she can make a few lines tell. I would 
also advise a careful perusal of the articles in, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL on “ Blackboard Sketching,” and the practice of a few 
minutes daily, to every teacher who wishes to familiarize herself 
with the subject. 

The next sketch should be the river which the brook has joined, 
and the illustration gives a view of the Pemigiwasset. 

The river is the key unlocking the maze of a country, by pre- 
senting its hills and valleys, its lakes and streams, in their natural 
positions and relations. 

“ At first it comes murmuring to itself by the base of stately 
and retired mountains ; flowing long, and full of meaning, but un- 
translatable as its name, ‘ Pemigiwasset ’ ; falling all the way, yet 
not discouraged by the lowest fall. By the law of its birth never 
to become stagnant, for it has come out of the clouds, and down 
the sides of precipices worn in the flood, through beaver-dams 
broke loose, not splitting, but splicing and mending itself, until it 
found a breathing-place in low land. There is no danger now 
that the sun will steal it back to Heaven again before it reach the 
sea, for it has a warrant even to recover its own dews into its 
bosom with interest at every eve.” — Thoreau. 

In the description of the river's course, woods, rocks, plains, 
parched fields, flowery meadows, fair fields, gilded towns, proud 
cities, tal! ships, must be mentioned ; until at last he on his father’s 
bosom falls to die, and live again. 


¥ 


Analysis of Plant Forms for Purposes 
of Design. II. 


By Mary E. JOHNSON, Louisiana State Normal School. 


We will study to-day the parts of the Narcissus. Number 1 
on the board represents the plan of the flower; the view you see 
when looking directly down on it when it is placed horizontally. 
Many parts to the perianth? “Sixparts.” Are all the parts 
alike? “They are alike in color.” “I think they are not alike 
in shape. The three under ones are broader than the three upper 
ones, and not so wrinkled.” 

Yes. Look at the center of the flower. What do you see? 

“Three yellow forms in a white cup.” The yellow forms are 
called anthers. Write the word. Do the anthers extend way 
down in the cup? “No, they are on little stems.” 

Yes. The stem is called the filament. It is like the footstalk 
of a leaf. The filament with the anther is called a stamen. Then 
the stamen is composed of what two members? ‘‘ The filament 
and anther.” Write, The stamen is composed of filament and 
anther. Look at the plan of the flower again. Is there nothing 
else inthe cup? “Yes. Three more stamens down in the tube, 
and one white stem extending above the upper stamens.” 

This white stem is called a pistil ; and there are three more 
stamens down low in the tube making six stamens in all, as many 
stamens as there are parts to the perianth. You may draw the 
plan of the flower showing the cup in the center of it, and in the 
cup, three stamens and the pistil. 

Next, we will draw the side view of the flower, giving care to 
the place where the petals or divisions of the perianth narrow to 
form the tube of the flower; and note the full, rounded part of 
the lower end of the tube next to the pedicel. 

Now take a single flower and tear off the petals, and draw the 
cup and tube, in a side view, like number 3, on the board. 

Next, take your penknife and cut the tube to make vertical 
sections, like 4, 5, that I have drawn enlarged on the board. 
Place both pieces on the paper, and tell me what you see. “I 
see two tall stamens and one short stamen in one half, and one 
tall stamen and two short stamens and a pistil in the other half 
of tke tube.” 

Is that all you see? Look again. “I see two rows of light 
dots down in the wide near the pedicel.” Yes. The light 
forms will become seeds later inthe season. The wide form is 
a part of the pistil. It is the seed vessel, or ovary; and the 
immature seeds are called ovules. The pistil then has three parts ; 
the ovary, above the ovary the style, and the stigma at the upper 
end of the style. Take another flower and make a cross section of 
the seed vessel. What do you see in the round cup form? ‘‘I 
see three bundles of seeds, three seeds in each bundle, and three 
little walls separating the seed bundles.” 

Find a seed vessel of a mature flower, and cut it across. How 
do the seeds differ from these we have examined in the frest 
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flowers? “ Theyaredarker.” “ are harder.” 

Yes. y are ripe seeds packed 
together carefully. They are kept 
from crowding and injuring each 
other, by each seed being fastened 
in a place of its own in an orderly 
way. We can learn a great deal be- 
sides botany by studying. “How 
Plants Grow.” We find order, sys- 
tem, economy, and punctuality in 
everything about plants. You may 
now draw the two vertical sections 
of the tube, to show all the stamens, 
the pistil, and the seeds ; then draw 
the cross section of the seed vessel, 
Draw each the real size in your book, 
and place them under the last two 
drawings, like these on the board, 
which I am drawing enlarged that 
you may see them distinctly. Num- 

each as it is numbered here. 
On the lower portion of the page 
write the name of the parts connec- 
ted with each number. 

Now we are ready to draw the 
spathe. Separate one from the 

scape and fasten it with a pin, to keep it in one position, and 
draw first, the outline, then the veins in light, irregular lines. 
Notice, the veins are nearly parallel lines. e have come now 
to the last form that we shall place on the page ; the leaf. Ex- 
amine a leaf and tell me the kind, We studied leaves before we 
began to study flowers. How many remember this kind of leaf ? 
“T do; it is linear.” 

What kind of veins has it? “It has parallel veins,” 

What is the ridge called that extends through the center of the 
leaf? “Akeel. The leaf is said to be keeled.” 


ez 3 
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~ Draw the leaf the real size, with the veins in light lines. We 
are now ready for the design. You may make a vertical, bisym- 
metrical design, or a border pattern, and use any of the parts of 


the plant that we have drawn. What principles must we keep in 
view to aid us in making a good design? “We must keep con- 
ventionalism in mind,” “And symmetry.” “And simplicity,” 
“ And contrast.” 

Yes. Allof them. You may compose your design in your 
practice book, and after the designs have been criticised and cor- 
rected, you may place them in the drawing book. The best bor- 
der pattern and the best upright design, we will place upon the 
blackboard to-morrow. Our next lesson on plants will be the 
study of the yellow jessamine. 


Every recitation is in part an examination of the teaching as 
well as a test of the amount and kind of knowledge possessed by 
the pupils. Of this every teacher should be conscious, and if 
recitations are uniformly poor, it would be well for him to turn 
the search-light of criticism back upon himself, if he would dis- 
cover where the fault lies. As the teacher must be the best judge 
of the attainments of the pupils under his charge, and of their in- 
dividual capacities, his opinion should have much weight in deter- 
mining their advancement. He should therefore make a careful 
study of each pupil; note his strength as well as his weakness ; 
and, when the time for promotion comes, be influenced in recom- 
mending the pupil for advancement by the future as well as the 

Nor should any teacher, in determining his list of promo- 
tions, retard the advancement of a candidate only for fear of criti- 
cism from the teacher of the we ed maps Promotions in the 
public schools as a rule are by too rigid rules. The 
provisions for advancement are not sufficiently elastic. The same 
discrimination is not made in the interests of the brightest pupils 
that is made against tre dullest ones. A just criticism made on 
the public school system is that all pupils must go through the 
same tread-mill. Supt. WILLIAM E. HATCH, 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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Supplementary. 


A Labor Operetta. 


(This little oo will require twelve persons to act it. 
sii ; there ld bea piano or other musical instrument. 
farmer clad in overalls and blouse, wearing a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
and sh a hoe, first comes upon the stage, and, after using his hoe 
looks up and with appropriate gestures sings: 
“T am glad I am a husbandman 
My acres broad to till; 
And in the autumn of the year 
My many barns to fill ; 
How happy is the farmer’s life, 
’Tis one of peace and joy 
To reap and sow, to plow and mow, 
And thus the time employ.” 





All should be 


(Uses his hoe. 

The chorus sitting near the piano, or in the “ green-room,” 
join with the farmer in the following chorus which they repeat 
after each verse:) 

“ Oh, happy is the one who works, 

To him the day br.ngs joy, 

When evening shadows gather round 
He rests without alloy ; 

Yes, happy is the one who toils, 
His heart is always gay, 

For he is doing useful things 
Throughout the live long day.” 

(The farmer's wife, dressed in calico dress and large apron 
comes in bringing a 7 ~ mixing pan, filled with cotton, which 
she stands on a table, She kneads as she sings :) 

“TI am glad I am a farmer’s wife 

The wheaten bread to knead, 

And when the men come home from work 
Their hungry mouths to feed. 

I’m glad I am a farmer’s wife, 
Her heart is always gay, 

And merrily h r song rings out 
Through all the livelong day.” 

( The farmer and wife join in the chorus, she kneading, and he 


hoeing. F 
T. he farmer's boy carries a rake and looks as if he meant work, 


acts jolly and gay. He rakes and then faces the audience and 
Sings - 
bse: “ I'm glad I am a farmer's boy, 
I'm happy all the day, 
I'll rake ro | pitch and hoe and dig, 
And sing my merry lay ; 
Hurrah, then for the farmer's boy, 
He’s happy all the day, 
He rakes and pitches, hoes and digs, 
And sings his merry lay.” 
(The farmer now hoes, the wife kneads, the boy rakes, and all 
sing the chorus. ; : 

The farmer's girl is dressed in a neat print and has a 
spinning wheel. This she turns round a few times and then 
Sings :) \ 

“I’m glad I am a farmer’s girl, 
I love the farmer's life, 
And if I ever wed at all 
I'll be a farmer’s wife ; 
My wheel makes such nice music, 
I’m happy all the day, 
While with its merry busy hum 
I sing my roundelay.” 
(Now all do their work and join in the chorus. 

The dairy-maid with pail and milking-stool, steps on the 

stage and sings:) 
“I'm glad I am a dairy maid, 
My butter is so yellow ; 
And oh, the lad that catches me 
Will be a lucky fellow. 
How happy is the dairy maid, 
Her heart is always gay, 
And merrily her song rings out 
Through all the livelong day.” 
(The maid stands, her arms akimbo, the rest work and join in 
chorus. ‘ 
The artist carries a camera. He sings :) 
“I’m glad I am an artist, 
I take off people’s faces ; 
I deal in cameras and curls, 
And set off so igh graces. 
lama mrtg er gay, 
In re delight ; 
I play with pictures all the day, 
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And sleep in peace at night.” 


(The artist pretends to take a picture, the maid swings the 
patl, etc., etc., and all join in chorus. 


The blacksmith enters and puts a pair of trons on the table 
or chair, and strikes blows on it, keeping time to music. After 
a few blows he sings :) 

“I’m glad I am a blacksmith 
The noble horse to shoe, 

With forge and anvil always hot, 
With music rare and true. 

I'm glad I am a blacksmith, 
With strong and sinewy arm, 

I'll work away from day to day 
With all my might and main.” 


(Now all work and sing the chorus. 


A teacher enters with two pupils who are mischievous and 
have to be reproved. She stands them in a row, and they say 
“ten times one ts ten,” etc. She waves her hand, and they stop, 
and she sings :) 

“I’m glad I am a teacher 
With book and slate and rule, 

I'll fan the flames of genius 
That extirpate the fool. 

*Tis a joy to be a teacher, 
No idle dunce for me; 

I'll sing with scholars round me 
A tune of merry glee. 


( They all set to work and join in the chorus. 


A wood-sawyer enters witha saw-horse, with log of wood and 
saws, After sawing a few times he sings :) 
“T’m glad I am a wood-sawyer, 
And all must see my worth 
As they surround the cheerful fire 
That glows upon the hearth. 
I’m glad I am a wood-sawyer, 
My heart is always gay, 
White song and saw their music make, 
Throughout the livelong day.” 
(He saws, the rest work and sing the chorus. 
A dressmaker enters sewing on a dress. She sings :) 
“I’m glad I am a dressmaker, 
With such artistic taste 
To cut and fit I’m sure to hit 
Without one bit of waste ; 
I'm glad I am a dressmaker, 
I'll make a useful wife, 
For wear spoils every kind of thing 
Along the way of life.” 
(All set to work and ioin in chorus. 


A grandmother enters. Her hair ts powdered, and she wears 
glasses, a cap, and has a little shoulder shawl. She should seat 
herself in a rocking-chair in the center, and knit and rock ; 
then she sings :) 


“Oh, I’m a happy grandmother, 
I knit from morn till eve, 

I have a thought for many another, 
As you indeed perceive. 

My life is free from heavy care 
I sing, and smile, and pray ; 

I joy in blessings everywhere 
Throughout the livelong day.” 

(All make movements and sing the chorus. 


A washer-woman enters, dressed in calico garments and 
apron, and should have her sleeves rolled up, should speak with 
a broad brogue. Her tub is put on a bench by a boy, and she 
pushes it to the front. She finds a wash-board and clothes (no 
water), and she rubs a few times and then sings :) 

“I’m glad I am a washer-woman, 
Ye’d know me by me look ; 

I'll wash and starch yer snowy clothes, 
And fold them like a book. 

So bring along yer orders quick, 
For I’ve no time for foolin’ 

(Spoken). “And I'll despatch them to the best of my ability, 
shure!” 

(All make movements and join in the chorus. 

The chorus may be made very amusing. Each one keeps time 
with the music by his or her appropriate gestures. When the 
last chorus is finished at a signal, all begin to make a noitse. 
The farmer hoes, the wheel whizzes, the milk-maid thumps on 
the patl—this will continue for a short time; watching the 
teacher they raise the right foot, and as tt comes down they all 
say “ Bang!” 

Then there ts perfect silence. Then Grandmother starts 
softly,“ The Old Oaken Bucket.” Then curtain drops.) 
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Editorial Notes. 


A new source of danger to the college student appears in the 
custom of bands of musicians wandering around the country 
giving concerts. The Zvange/ist says: 

“Feted and banqueted at every turn. applauded on the stage 
and wined at the club, the effect upon youths whose characters 
are just forming and most susceptible to each touch, cannot be 
to create or develop a self-reliant, modest, and sober manhood. 
It is too true to-day that some of our college faculties are willing 
to tolerate any custom which keeps the institution before the 
eyes of the public. But even our most persistent and least scru- 
pulous advertisers sometimes fail, and ought to fail.” 


At a recent conference of the National Union of Teachers at 
Liverpool, Mr. Yoxall read a paper in which he said: “I recall 
my first day as an assistant teacher; I found myself invited and 
impelled by codes and regulations to teach the wrong things, in 
the wrong way, with the wrong objects, and for the wrong re- 
wards, The code forbade me to teach my best ; the regulations 
forbade me to control my best; and yet I had spent seven ardu- 
ous years in learning how to teach and to control! Carefull 
trained to work with skill under right conditions, I found myself, 
in face of improper conditions, helpless and handfast.” 


Intelligence, Chicago, April 15, has a good editorial, reviewing 
some of the criticisms of Dr. Rice. One of his criticisms is 
pretty well pul'ed to pieces, and reduced to its true pedagogic 
value, which is, in this instance, age wae small. Had the 
Forum critic written nothing better than this particular article 
he would deserve but little notice, either from teachers or from 
laymen. It is not, however, one of his better articles that re- 
ceives this treatment. 


The University convention is held in Albany, July 5,7. It isa 
good thing that it does not suspend because there is a fair in 
Chicago. The suspension of the state association is not ap- 
proved of. 


Lake Forest University. 


A year ago there were eighteen colleges and universities in the 
country without a head ; there seemed to be a dearth of material 
to draw from. At Lake Forest a committee from the trustees 
met the faculty, about a year ago, and discussed the needed quali- 
fications in a president. 

The committee asked, “‘ Do you want a minister or a layman ?” 
The faculty answered, “ We want a man ,; we do not care whether 
he be a minister or a layman so long as he is a man.” The next 
question discussed was, “What must his qualifications be?” 
The faculty further insisted that, first of all, he must be an edu- 
cator, a man familiar with educational thought and progress, a 
man at home among teachers and known as a teacher; have a 
broad and liberal education and have a standing in the world 
among educated men; be able, by a sympathetic presence and 
manner, to influence and mold men, especially young men and 
women ; lastly, he must be a man of affairs; one who can influ- 
ence men to foster university interests, one who possesses execu- 
tive ability enough to direct and manage great interests. 

Nearly a year was spent in searching for a man; many candi- 
dates were considered, but finally the trustees selected 

Dr. John M. Coulter, president of Indiana state university, who 
had made for himself a great reputation as the successor of 
President Jordan chosen for Stanford university, and he was in- 
augurated June 13. 


The EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS course of study for teach- 


ers is attracting wide attention. Many county and city superin- 
tendents have written to us specially commending it. It aims 
especially at the teacher in the district school. It begins with the 
= and three little books. Then next year other books of 

igher grades are taken up, and soon. The interest is kept up 
by the monthly appearance of FOUNDATIONS. But these books 
are admirable for the short course of a county institute. Then 
they are cheap. The entire cost of supplying a 4 a institute is 
often less than the price of some more pretentious, but less valu- 
able, book for the purpose. Why start a class of third grade 
teachers in a four-weeks’ institute on a volume that would take a 
year to study properly? We wish again to remind all our good 
friends, the county superintendents, and instructors, that (1) we 
have the largest and best adapted list of books on the a9 ge 
and methods of teaching for the average teacher. (2) All of 
these can be procured from our Chicago office, if desired, at low- 
est rates, thus saving express charges. 

Make an advance this year by using some of our grand books. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING 


was formally opened on eg 1. The gymnasium occupies the 
central court, with a gallery extending round the upper story. 
The large audience room on the first floor is decorated with a 
frieze consisting of two series of medalions, one representing chil- 
dren in the signs of the zodiac, the other showing them at their 
plays. Between the medalions are painted appropriate inscrip- 
tions, as “ The hope of the future lies with the children,” “ Come 
let us with our children live.” 

The building contains a kindergarten, a sloyd room, and is 
probably to have the Ramona Indian school. A class of little 
deaf mutes will be established by Pennsylvania, in which daily 
demonstrations will be given. 

The roof garden has been previously described. The sloyd 
school, conducted under the patronage of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, is 
now in operation. 

The department of greatest interest is the créche. The word 
in French means cradle or manger, with reference to the Savior’s 
birthplace. The créche is conducted by a bevy of trained nurses 
under direction of Miss Maria Love, member of the board of 
women managers for New York. “Miss Love is interested in the 
créche system of Buffalo, where it was introduced fourteen years 
ago. e home for the créche in Buffalo was donated by Benj. 
Fitch, The day charge there is five cents per baby with a big 
discount for more than one. r mother is thus enabled to 
go to her day’s work feeling that her little one is being cared for 
in the best possible way. 

Although the kindergarten may exist without the créche, the 
latter, as Miss Love says, should not exist without the kinder- 
garten. The one implies the other. It is therefore a mistake to 
suppose that the function of the créche is merely to relieve work- 
ing women of a burden. It stands as the exponent of a great 
educational principle and its field of action is earlier than that of 
the kindergarten, “ The créche should be established in every 
community of 5000 souls.” 

Miss Huntingdon’s kitchen-garden is attracting a good deal of 
attention. The children come from the Cook county normal 
school. In their snow-white muslin pinafores and lawn caps they 
are called again and again “the prettiest sight in the fair.” An 
alert, unconscious freedom is their characteristic. 

The exercises in the kitchen-garden are in many ways similar 
to those of kindergarten. Circle games are played and songs are 
sung, but they are the songs of the housewife instead of the 
blacksmith. 

There is the broom play in which the little maids perform a 
pretty drill with miniature brooms, the while singing a broom 
song. In the table games, the exercises are those encountered in 
conducting a model dining room. Then there is the door-bell 
game, in which a dainty little caller inquires for Miss Brown, 
who proves to be “not at home,” Another caller is for Miss 
H—— who fortunately will be disengaged in a few moments. 
The usual courtesies are extended the visitor in each case. 

Kitchen-garden songs are sandwiched between the exercises. 


A KITCHEN-GARDEN SONG. 


“Here goes a crowd of ges omnes girls, 

Who've lately come to school ; 

They’re going to learn to sing the kitchen song, 
And mind the kitchen rule, 

As they go round, and around, and around, 
As they go round once more ; 

And this is the girl, the very little girl, 
Who's learning to wait on the door.” 


The library of the children’s building is made up of represent- 
ative books. In collecting these Mrs. Bates has corresponded 
widely with children themselves. Each volume is an — 
gift from its author. Many foreign countries are represented in 
the collection. 


STATUS OF THE “ FADS.” 


The so-called “fads” illumine every part of the educational ex- 
hibit. The kindergartens have turned out in great force with all 
their forms of manual training. Color work has entered every 
department of study. The best written work im science, history, 
literature, geography, and arithmetic is freely illustrated in draw- 
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ing and water-color painting. Music has received widespread 
and earnest attention with most gratifying results some of which 
are noticed in these articles. Clay work and map molding are 
in many exhibits, but in most cases the observer has a feeling 
that they are there as suggestions of what might be rather than 
what is actually being done on every-day programs. Manual train- 
ing of some form in wood or boar is shown in nearly every 
booth from the excellent finished product of the universities, trade 
schools, and higher schools to the crude but egually excellent 
hand-work of the child school in its successive departments. 

In the manual training exhibits the two op ideas are re- 
curringly arrayed against each other: that of having the pupil's 
exercise end with itself, without (to him) appreciable outcome, 
and the other—having each completed exercise embodied in 
some article of use, so that the pupil's effort shall have an out- 
come of value in his own eyes. 

The first idea obtains mostly in the advanced work in and be- 
yond the high school where it is permissible, if anywhere. It is a 
promising fact that the zmmediate application principle is being 
rapidly accepted in the work of the lower school. Indeed, this 
principle is by no means confined to manual training. In lan- 
guage work it rings the knell of the speller. It presumes the 
ability on the part of the teacher to handle her subject so well 
that preliminary or “abstract” exercises will find no part to 
play. 

The progess of gymnastics too is everywhere apparent. The 
exhibit is made by photographs. Gymnasiums are shown, with 
pupils at work. No more telling evidence of the service of gym- 
nastics can be given than that of the children themselves who 
form the classes in the gymnasium of the Children’s building. 
Their free, erect carriage, their joyous unconsciousness of scru- 
tiny ; the entire absence of that repressed bearing which charac- 
terized the old type. All these, coupled with an easy, willing 
recognition of the propriety the occasion requires, are evidences 
of what gymnastics is doing for the children. 


J 
WHAT THE FADDISTS SAY: 


“The schools must be independent of politics. They must 
have trained teachers.” —Bishop Fallows. 

“Culture must enter the scheme of education. Misa 
Superintendents have no time to think educationally, they are too 
crowded with clerical work.” —Hon, /. C. Grant. 

“‘ Great business concerns have certain managing officers whose 
special business it is to ‘za. Our board of education has four- 
teen committees. It needs a fifteenth——a ¢hinking committee. 
There isn’t a man among them who knows anything about teach- 
ing. The board can’t think, and the superintendent hasn't time 
to think.” —Hon. ]. C. Grant. 

“ The neglected poor and the worse neglected rich.” 

—Col, Francis W. Parker. 

“We are here to argue for those who cannot argue for them- 
selves.” 

“‘ Without intellect and virtue a republic is impossible.” 

“Kings are educated because they are to be rulers. In our 
country the people themselves are the rulers—hence they must 
be educated.” 

“ The school must be divorced from politics—and from sectar- 
ian influences.” —Dr. Thomas. 


“Whichever party is in power it has —— debts to pay— 


and these by appointment to the board of education. A board 
with such responsibility—having $3,000,000 to disburse, and 
120,000 children to educate-—the ‘appointment of such a board 
snould not be based upon the payment of political debts. Its 
members should be selected with but one point in view: Their 
ability to fulfil the duties entailed. The principals of schools 
should select their own teachers and be responsible for their 
work, The selection of the course of study, too, should rest in 


their hands.” —Dr. Thomas. 


“The Jewish Training School is my ideal of what every public 
school might be. I, as president of the board*of education of 
that institution, endorse all the ‘fads,'—yes, even German.” 

“The high school is no place to train teachers. We need a 
normal school with a pedagogical genius at its head.” 

— Rabbi Hirsch. 

‘“* The air is full of criticism—I am glad of it. It all goes 
straight to the center—the child.” —Col. Parker. 

“To-day Chicago pays $250,000 for the privilege of not having 
a normal school.” (Special teachers.) —Col, Parker. 

“What are these ‘fads’? In the Athenean culture we hnd 
the same “ New Education” in full glory and power. Call mea 
‘ faddist’ par excellence.” 

* The time has passed when medicine must have a bad taste.” 

—Hon. Julius Goldzier. 

“ Expert politicians are not expert teachers. Experts must rule 

in every department.” —Dr. Foster. 
(Notes from the mass meeting:) 


WALTER J. KENYON. 
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Out West. 


A Missouri paper comments on the ways employed by a “ Yan- 
kee teacher.” It appears there was a determination to have a 
teacher “right up to the times” in a neighborhood that had got 
to be rather aristocratic, to use the term of a class that had be- 
come envious. “ We want just as smart a teacher as anybody 
has got, and we've got the money to pay for it too.” “Yes,” said 
another, ‘“‘there’s a lot of new things been invented since I went 
to school in Connecticut. B’gosh, didn’t they lick us in those days 
—I remember—.” “ We've heard that a good many times—give 
us a rest. Mrs. Pollard says that the smartest teachers are in 
Boston, that all the shop girls wear eye-glasses and read Greek.” 
“They don’t use globes and such things down there now; once 
they did; now they have sand and clay, and the chi dren are 
mighty handy with them—so I’m told.” 

This was the substance of the conversation by the school 
board in Little Melancton ; in fact it was the substance of a good 
many conversations, and as the result a “ Yankee teacher” was 
obtained; her appearance caused a great deal of comment. She 
wore eye-glasses and that was in her favor; she always carried 
a book with her, and that suited the popular idea. She pro- 
ceeded to form a Shakespearean Circle and a Musical Union, and 
was soon looked up to as Pallas Athene was over 3,000 years 
ago in ancient Greece. 

In a short time there was a decided change in the plans at the 
pretty school-house ; accounts of the “ new ways” spread around 
the town; no objection would have been made if the children had 
been told to stand on their heads. There was a general expect- 
ation of “new ways;” they had sent for a new teacher and had 
specified that they wanted all the latest fashions in education to 
be introduced in Little Melancton. 

At the end of a month the teacher invited the parents to a 
“ Parents’ and Children’s Reunion.” The Little Melancton 
Record and Times gave an account of this affair: 

“ There was a fine assemblage of our best citizens at the new 
school-house last Friday to witness the efforts of our new teacher 
to improve the young and rising generation. The school board 
deserve great — for what they have done. The desks and 
seats are all of hard wood ; there are plenty of blackboards ; the 
teacher has a revolving chair; every pupil has a ruler (once the 
teacher was the only one that had. a ruler), and all were well 
dressed. 

“ The main exercises consisted in a recital of some sparkling 
gems of literature. John Hardy, eight years old, recited “ All is 
not gold that glitters.” Willie Ciose, eleven years old, recited 
“ To be great it is necessary to turn all opportunities to account.” 
Jennie Merriweather, fourteen years old, recited ‘“‘ Any man is 
liable to commit a mistake once, but if he keeps on doing it, he is 
a fool.” These were followed by others and all did well. The 
teacher then called on two of the pupils to recite a poem about 
flowers. Jennie Gleason and Mollie Pixley took the stage, each 
carrying a bouquet, and the way those young ladies discoursed 
about those flowers was a caution to all their parents. Jennie 
toid them that the rose was the emblem of glory; Mollie, that 
that the pansy was always asking questions. This exercise 
brought down the house; the applause was genuine and hearty. 

“ Altogether the entertainment was unique. Some of the old- 
fashioned parents are grumbling that the boys and girls don’t 
know how to recite the multiplication table backwards as they 
did, and Deacon Couch says he don’t believe the children have 
any comprehension of the meaning of those gems of literature ; 
but our people have confidence that they have got hold of a good 
thing in that teacher. Her ways are different from the ways 
that have been followed and the times are different. If that’s 
the way they do it down East that’s the way we want it out West.” 


¥ 


Hon. J. Sterling Morton, secretary of the department of agri- 
culture, who has done so much to promote tree-planting (the 
founder of “Arbor day,” in fact), is evidently to move on a 
broadef range. He aims to induce people to love the country 
more ; he spoke earnestly on this point at Asbury Park. He be- 
lieves much can be done by educational methods to cause an 
exodus from urban to rural life. He says: “There are too 
many people in the great populational centers of the Union en- 
deavoring to live off the exchanges of each other, and the sooner 
they are allured from the misery of tenement-house life to homes 
in the country, the better it will be for the Republic.” 


Delaware college, Ohio, has won for itself a reputation for bar- 
barism that will not soon depart. On April 20 several of the stu- 
dents were caught by older boys, taken to a private room, bound 
with cords, and tattooed with some kind of caustic. Lines were 
drawn on the face which made the — look like Feejee island- 
ers or American savages. The marks can never be effaced. 
Eight students were arrested on charges of assault and battery 
preferred by the victims. To let this matter go without punish- 
ing the scoundrels will show that the college considers such a 
treatment as one quite proper tor students to inflict on each 
other. 
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aa Department of Public Instruction has in many ways taken 
cong oo the large amount of space at its command in the 
roomy I state building. Perhaps in no way has this de- 
artment so well carried out the idea of an educational exhibit in 
its true sense as h — in that building a separate room 
for the ge work: s rie. best equipment of a school. The 
“ Model School-Room,” which already has obtained quite an en- 
viable notoriety in educational circles, is situated in the northeast 
corner of the Illinois state building. In one direction it commands 
a charming view of a ion of the north lagoon with the perma- 
nent art building just beyond. This is one of the tiest views 
on the grounds. The room has been tastefully finished and is 
lighted by electricity. It is partitioned off from the rest of the 
ee SO as to give it more nearly the natural appearance of 


Hon. Henry Raab, superintendent of public instruction, gave 
his personal attention to the furnishing and equipment of this 
room in order that it might reflect his ideas. e selected the 
United States School Furniture Company of Chicago, to carry 
out his ideas and that company has, ea - direction, hand- 
somely and fittingly furnished room. uipment con- 
sists of the most approved modern scent x and other 
furniture, blackboards and their appurtenances, maps, charts, and 
miscellaneous small supplies. There are also cases of apparatus 
and the department has furnished suitable text-books, together 
with a few stuffed animals for the purpose of demonstration ; 


_ also displays two charts descriptive of the school system of 
Illinois. 


One feature that is new to us and strikes us as very desirable 
for a school is a set of the so-called “Columbian Cyclopedia,” 


consisting of 32 volumes of convenient size, specially prepared 
for school use, all enclosed in a neat revolving book-case. 





Arbor day was well observed in Bergen county, N. J.; 73 of 
the 75 districts held exercises ; 2,460 visitors and 52 trustees 
were present in the several schools; 115 trees were planted, 75 
of which were maple, and 92 flower beds were made and 
planted. The schools were profusely decorated with drawings 
on the blackboard, flowers, plants, and evergreens. Addresses 
were made by 17 ministers and 25 friends. ‘Teachers in 54 of the 
districts report that the day is rapidly gaining in popularity. 





The library of Prof. Zarncke of the University of Leipzig has been 
purchased and presented to Cornel luniversity. It has more than 
18,000 volumes, and is said to surpass any private library in Ger- 
many. Prof. Zarncke was professor of the Germanic 
and collected the finest editions to put in his libr It emoraces 
comparative philology, linguistics, Norse, Anglo-Sa on, German, 
and Roman philology ; the history of culture, especially the his- 
tory of universities. In addition to this the library isrich in com- 
plete sets of azines, reviews, lexicons, and special mono- 
graphs, covering the entire field of Germanic philology. 
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“Beauty. is but skin-deep” 
was probably meant to dis- 
parage beauty. Instead it tells 
how easy that beauty is to 
attain, 
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beauty of health” was also 
meant to disparage. Instead it 
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New Books. 


Those who are called upon to teach geometry in the lower 
schools should read carefully the little book by Paul H. Hauns, 
assistant professor of the history and art of teaching in Harvard 
university. It was the outgrowth of lectures to the teachers of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth pres of the schools of Cambridge, 
and includes a discussion of subject-matter, the method of teach- 
ing, illustrative class exercises, and an outline of work in geomet 
for the last three years of the grammar school. (D, C C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 


There are many good engineers capable of managing ship or 
land engines who find themselves at a loss when called to under- 
take the management of the dynamo of an electric light or electro- 
plating works. S. R. Bottone, a well-known writer on electrical 
subjects, has oc: seen a little book for their special benefit, How 
to Manage a Dynamo. It treats not only of the mangement of 
a dynamo, but of its defects and their remedies. (Macmillian & 
Co., New York and London. 60 cents.) 





25 cents.) 


Robert Baird, professor cf Greek in Northwestern university, 
has prepared a Greek-English Word-List, containing about 1,000 
of the most common Greek words. The object is to fix attention 
on that portion of the Greek vocabulary that every student ought 
to have completely under control and arrange them in such 
groups that the task of learning and of remembering them is greatly 
reduced. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Blaine's Handy Manual of te ol Information, is a most 
valuable book compiled by Prof. Wm. H. Blaine, of Lancaster 
university. Its 500 pages are full of just what its name implies 
—useful information, It is a compendium of things worth know- 
ing, things difficult to remember, and tables of reference of great 
value to everybody, that it has never before been our. good for- 
tune to possess in such compact shape. Our wonder is how it 
can be published at so low a price as is asked for it. It is hand- 
somely bound in flexible cloth covers, and will be sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps, by the 
publishers. (G. W. Ogilvie & Co., 276 & 278 Franklin street., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


In the Story of the Nations series we have had many excellent 
volumes, but none of more thrilling interest than that of the un- 
furtunate country Poland. This brave people, in spite of their 
faults deserved better than to have their country divided up 
among the surrounding nations, and its name, as a distinct 
nationalit disappear from the map of Europe. The establish- 
ment of the elective monarchy, that gave rise to so much dispute 
and bloodshed, was the main cause of Poland’s ruin. In spite of 
much in their ‘history to be regretted, the Poles can look back 
with pride on such heroes, as John Sobieski, who saved Vienna 
from the Turks, and Kosciuszko, who carried ona brave but 
losing contest for hiscountry. This volume was prepared by W. 
R. Morfill, of Oxford university, well known for his works on 
Slavonic history and literature. It has a frontispiece portrait of 
Sobieski, besides numerous other portraits of distinguished 
persons, and views of cities, monuments, etc. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
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One of the volumes of the Students’ Series of Latin Classics is 
The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus, edited on the basis of 
Dreger'’s Agricola and Schweizer-Sidler’s Germania, by Prof. A. 
Grosvenor Hopkins, of Hamilton college. The notes of the other 
editions have been used as the basis of those in this volume but 
they have been greatly enriched. In the Germania considerable 
fulness has been given to the notes in ethnography and similar 
lines, There is also a critical and biographical sketch of Tacitus 
and maps of Britain and Germany. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
New York. $1.00.) 


Included in the Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical series is Les- 
sons in Number, by Francis Cogswell, A. M., superintendent of 
schools, Cambridge, Mass. The book is for the special use of 
the pupil and should be given him after he has learned the facts 
of numbers by means of objects and can read easy sentences. 
The lessons may be copied and then read ; or they may be read 
without copying, the pupil filling the blanks as he reads. Pic- 
tures of a sin ngle object (the ball) are used so as to present the com- 
binations and separations in a uniform manner. Mary familiar 
objects, however, are used in the practical examples. The lessons 
are carefully graded and in most cases the character and range 
of the work are apparent. With this book in hand the pupil can 
scarcely fail to become interested in arithmetic and to make rapid 
progress. (Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


The truth that “we learn to do by doing” seems to have been 
kept constantly in mind by M. L. Seymour and Washington Wilson 
in the preparation of the little book entitled Some Essentials of 
Physics. There is no reason why pupils when they leave school 
shoulnot understand every-day phenomena ; this was not the case, 
however, under the old way of memorizing from text-books or 
even when experiments were performed befor@the class. The 
idea made prominent in this book is that the pupil himself must 
be set to work. The experiments are those that can be performed 
with simple apparatus, and they are those in which the pupil will 
take the intensest interest. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. 60 cents.) 


The demand for a comprehensive description of the Columbian 
exposition led to the preparation by Herbert Howe Bancroft, the 
the well known historian, of the Book of the Fazr, an historical 
and descriptive presentation of the world’s science, art, and in- 
dustry as viewed through this great exposition. It contains also 
an account of the world’s fairs during the past forty years or more. 
The one at Chicago surpasses them all in the size and beauty of 
the buildings, and the number and variety of the exhibits. The 
book is gotten up in exceedingly handsome shape, which, together 
with its literary merit, will make a great demand for it. The 

mud is smooth and heavy, the type large, and the numerous 

f-tone illustrations of first quality. The front covers has a 
handsome design giving a bird’s-eye view of the exposition 

ounds. The work will consist of 1,000 imperial folio pages, 12 

y 16 inches, to be issued in 25 parts of 40 pages each at the rate 
two parts monthly and at the rate of $1 a part. (The Bancroft 
Co., Auditorium building, Chicago.) 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla absolutely cures all diseases caused by impure blood. 
Try it. 












NUMBER i FOR ADULTS 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES 
The surest, simplest, safest rem- 


(REATANERICAN LADIES 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW GOODS 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}4)bs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this = “ad.” Beautiful — gives 
awaywitb Rez orders and Apne I The Sat extraord 

the ne China Tea Bets and lames 


ever offered, rp 
with $10, 8. and $20 As a se our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and aa Colas, 5 een. Oe —y Breakfast, 


‘Gegod mized teas ten ae peri. at in United Rtates end 


r Fine 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national ~ ph 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. , P.0. Box 289. 31 838 V Vesey St., N.Y. 





edy onearth. No purgatives, no 
cathartics, no laxatives to destroy 
the stomach, but strengthening, 
up-building, local nu on. 
SO CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH 61 Fifth Avenue, ew 


FOOD 199 Tremont Stree "Bo WAG 


BEST BOOKS 
TEACHERS. 


Send for our new classified list. Just ready. In- 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. 
All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- 
braries usually buy of us. 


‘lB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 





co 632 Arch Stzont 
niladelphia. 
1601 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 





Pamphlets mailed free 


gerne will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacHers’ Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 
ambitious for advancement rather than those 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 


without positions. 





places for Teachers. Charge no Advance — 


KERR & HUYSSOON °* Bee, bat Depend on Movuiva. 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher's Agency and American | 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.: Lig Ave. New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL; Main St., 
"Hartford, Ct: 190% So. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal.; i324 First St.. Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address C, &. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an Palace Hotei B’ld’g) Room ©. cnn Vine 8t., 


inc NATI, OHIO. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| $eteetuee 0 entinnen, exhesta, ant families, 

Protewor, Principal, Anastotr Furry aad Cov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
sands quod cuhesie G6 pasunta. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unies Scuare, NEW YORK. 


EU BACHE RS WANTED. 


wo Mag pa 5th) over calis for for 
the fa fait t officers the 


throughout 
HWEST. All departumen 
application. Ai deparaments -Fositioas now ops 





cation form. 
R. B. HAZARD, Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





We bave secured ov: a 
fpe the past pear fu the « Pty Se (New York alone, and sixty dve post tions in different s states for a nt tee 
Schools. Good pesing eter Bret class teachers to begin at once. Now 1s THE 5 Xf, 
Send stamp for Application Form. 


Harlan P. French, Manag-r. 24 State 8t., Albany, B. Y 


$200 000 Secured for teachers in 1892. Over 300 positions filled. This 
’ represents the work of one manager and one agency. Good 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See 


Catalogue for particulars. ¢ | alBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 








We now bave a vacancy a’ o0 Gut ond sastBeane. We have already filled one at $3000. A College President | 
who says he never used a Bureau before, ve Of OUF men at $100) cack. A tow tape we tele. 
graphed one of our New York State saemnbers in) prmation ofa vacancy in bis = county. ‘Bie © applica | of ted | of 
and was elected withiu an man & Sy 4 Pa <rpoen he was received. We have 





If you wish a p 


S 





n, register at once. 
L. B. “LANDIS, 1 camer 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 


chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. OF yey 
Established 1855. American and F Pesteneee, and 
Cireuians ( choice 


oreign T 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. le aerny Rh sexes, for Univers 
to parents, 
For 


Schools, Families and Ch 
er 
and renting of school 
er salaries, or change of location, address 
me ty Association, yo Dearbora St. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Voerx Crrv 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD *« * * 
x * * SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Tue Lareest AnD THe Besr. Tue O_vesr ano THe Broavesr. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 10, 1893. 
School of Methods: 7" S.2cissicwcore’” Academic Departments: *"S.o instructors. 


three Instructors. two Instructors. 


BMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: ™c.Wscis, Bs,” 


Emerson and Faculty. 


Attendance for 1892 was over 600, from forty-four states and territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States. 


SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in ail 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, M’g’r School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. | 


THe H. E. HOLT, 


LEXINGTON, MASS., 


Normal Music School & Institute of Vocal Harmony, 
TWO SESSIONS IN 1893. 


» 























| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





at Lexington, August 8, and closi: rene A WESTERN 
BRANCH of of the School will ¥ cn is the ATHEN EL SUIL BING. CH Chicaco, *Suly 1 and close | 
August 2, Send f for circulars. . E. HOLT, Sec'y, Box 109, 
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Peckham, Little & Go. 


Everything rte Schools asan, itl & 6. 
ant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


2 eee bey amr BNGLISE Agger SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Address, 7 Wasmiveros Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LARCEST BUSINESS 5 COLLECE In THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the Werld’s Fair Greunds Saturdays without interfering wi 


os 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+«oTRAINING 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday o 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
io pia 


POINTMENT.—A person 
schools £ oun ao = his 
sioner or Ciry =e who 
intendent. and it will 
bich the appointment ts 


ara. —A person must be at 
of good moral character, and 
tion at the school entered fn aritamed 
term of also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling. . 
School. 


O eTeees Fe oe nion School, 

, OF a as 
Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
| Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
| be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


at PERSES-— There are no expenses for tuition or 
text- books. 


the use of and fare one way ts refunded to 
"tach student spending an entire term of weeks 
for circulars to the as follows: 
Brockport..... ..... Cuas. D. McLzax, LL.B. 
IN 0. 6t3.0ctctbséee James M. Casserr, Pa_D. 
Cortiand............ Praxcis J. Cagxey, Pa.D 


Gepeseo.............-. Jno. M. Mruwe, A.M. 
New Paltz........... Feaxk 8. Carex, Pa.D 
Se ee James M. Miuxe, Pa.D. 
FT E. A. SHELDon, Pu_D. 
Plattsburg.......... E. N. Jong, 
Potedam.,.......0...- Taos. B. Srowei1, Pa.D 





SALARY OR COMMISSION 


To ts to handle the Patent Chemical 
—* Of the age. Eres ‘ok 
thorougtily”in "two secon is. orks like 
be to cent. Agents 
making $80 per eek ¢ also want a 
t© take charge of territory, 
and sub-agents. A rare chance to 
make money. Write for terms and specimen 
of erasing. Monroe Eraser Mig. Co., X380 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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“People who are going from Néw York 
to Albany, or from albany to New York, 
and have a few hours extra to spare, should 
not fail to make the trip by the night boat,” 
said a gentleman who tried it the other day. 
“There has been a great deal said about 
the Hudson and its scenery, and yet there 
are thousands who ride up and down for 
years and look at it all from the car window. 
I never half appreciated it until the other 
evening, and | want to say that the trip was 
one of the most enjoyable I ever took in my 
life. I merely suggest it as a hint to those 
looking for pleasure, pure enjoyment, and 
the beauties of nature. We left New York 
on the Drew of the People’s line at 6 P. M., 
and passed through the most delightful por- 
tion of the Hudson’s scenery (the Palisades 
and Highlands) in the pleasantest part of 
the day. The trip is one that I will never 
forget, and the one who fails to take it does 
not know how much he misses.” 


* 

The M itan school of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth avenue, New York, 
held its first annual reception on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, June 27, at Sommer Hall on 
East Seventeenth street. There was a large 
attendance, the hall being crowded to its 
fullest capacity with the friends of the stu- 
dents. The graduates, thirteen in number, 
occupied seats on the platform, the young 
ladies attired in white, and all wearing the 
school colors, blue and gold, and the school 
flower, the pansy. Besides musical and 
literary selections by the pupils, addresses 
were made by Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin, LL. 
D. and Rev. B. B. Tyler, DU. D. There were 
of course plenty of flowers and scores of 
congratulations. The principal, Mr. W. 
L. Mason, in presenting to the graduates 
their certificates of proficiency reminded 
them of the significance of the occasion and 
the importance of the success which they 
had achieved in acquiring a thorough and 
practical knowledge of such useful studies 
as shorthand and typewriting. The bene 
diction was pronounced by Dr. Virgin. 

. 

The old sayin 
mightier than the sword,” The one who 
wrote this either could not have heen very 
well mere with practical life or else 
the lead pencil had not come into such 
universal use as now. Now-a-days the 
pencil writes presidential messages, army 
orders, editorials, signs law papers, etc. 
If the words had been written now they 
would have been, “‘ The pencil is mightier 
than the sword,” and they would probably 
have been written by a pencil of the Eagle 
Pencil Co., New York. For the necessary 
qualities the Eagle pencils are unex- 
celled. The company manufacture a large 
variety of ils, pen holders, colored pen- 
cils, pencil compass, rubber erasers, etc. 
The Eagle steel pens are unexcelled for 
uniformity, durability, and smoothness. 





Worth a Guinea a Box. 


Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mld dose 





has it that “the pen is| 





The St. Denis hotel, Broadway and 
Eleventh street, New York, has recently 
been enlarged by a new and elegant add.- 
tion which more than doubles its former 
capacity. It is a very convenient hotel for 
teachers who are visiting the city, because 
all the educational publishers are located 
within a few blocks of it. The American 
Book Co., the largest educational publishers 
> - world, are directly opposite the 

otel. 


« 

During the past half century there has 
been a great change in medical practice. 
The best physicians do not now give heavy 
doses of purgatives to wrack thesystem. In 
place of these have come into use a great 
many preparations for strengthening and 
up-building the system and for local nutri- 
tion, like those of the Health Food Co., 61 
Fifth avenue, New York. We will mention 
especially their Gluten Suppositories for 
constipation and piles, a simple, sure, and 
and safe remedy. 


a 
Disordered Liver'set right with BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 


* 

“What a neat fit!” is usually the ex- 
clamation when one sees a lady’s hand en- 
cased in one of the “‘ Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped” silk gloves. Those who have 
once worn these will continue them, for 
summer especially, instead of leather gloves. 
They don’t have that creepy feeling found 
in others, A guarantee ticket goes with 
them calling for another pair, free, if the 
tips wear out before the gloves. If the 
nearest dealer does not have these gloves 
send to Julius Kayser, New York, for 
them. 


« 

On the 14th of June, the American flag, 
or Old Glory as it is affectionately called, 
was one hundred and sixteen years old. In 
those years it has steadily grown in the 
affections of the people and means more 
and more to them every year. No school- 
house should be without it. If Old Glory 
in bunting is wanted send to Geo. B. Car- 
nter & Co., Fifth avenue and South 
Water street, Chicago, lll. They also have 
flags of various nations. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggare, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, ‘an Grand 
Brion Hotel, ite Grand Centra’ 


at 
Depot. 
Handsomely a Sees at $: and _up- 


wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


Moderna Conveniences. 
Restaurants su with the best. Horse cars, 
railroads to all d . You can 


stages, and eleva 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 


than any other first-class hotel] 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


* 

No alkalies or other chemicals are used in 
the preparation of W. Baker & Co's. 
Breakfast Cocoa, which is absolutely pure 
and soluble. It has more than three times 
the strength of cocoa mixed with starch, 
arrow root, or sugar, and costs less than a 
cent a cup. Try this delieious beverage, 
and we are sure you will like it ? 


2 
In the Century for May Mr. John Add-' 


ington Symonds, the well-known English 
art-critic, in a reminiscennc of an evening 
at Woolner’s (the scultptor) where Glad- 
stone and Tennyson were present, relates 
this of the Laureate: “Anecdotes about 
sudden panic were related. Tennyson said 
to my father: ‘As far as I know my own 
temperament, I could stand any sudden 
thing ; but give me an hourto reflect, and I 
should go here and there, and all would be 
confused. If the firy gulf of Curtius 
opened in the city, I would leap at once into 
it on horseback. But if I had to reflect on 
it, no—especially the thought of death— 
nothing can be weighed against that. It is 
tae moral question, not the fear which 
would perplex me. I have not got the 
English courage’ 1 could not wait six hours 
in a square, expecting a battery’s fire’ ” 





As Large 


As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
>= on his legs, back of his 
= ears and on his head. 
I gave him Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 


the sores commenced to 
heal up; the scales came off and all over his 
body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
When he had taken two bottles of HOOD’S 
SABRSAPARILLA,he was free from sores.” 
Harry K. Rusy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 


Hoop’s PILLS are a mild, gentle, painless, 
safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 25c. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eceventrn Srerear, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW rx. 








Ra St. Denis is o aot comet . 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest oqenmens 
of Colonial tion in this country. Within a 
radious of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 
educational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


bOV/ NINE 


Relieves all forms 
of Dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


located hotel in 








Whether quaffed jij 

from a vessel of F | | 

jtin, glass or gold; FS 
There’snothingso & 

good for the young 

or the old—as 








A delicious, health- 
giving, thirst-satis- 
fying beverage. A 
temperance drink for 


temperance people. 
A2s5c. package makes 5 gallons, 


Sold and Enjoyed Everyw 


- ~ 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


ere. 











workmanship. 


1868. 
ART, 362 W. 23d St, HY 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: s. No till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio. 


DEAF ISS: 2.0yan anaes cyne 
uly by Belimoon, 856 Dray, NT. Wittelor beck of p 
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Magazines, 
——The June Home and Country Magaffine has 
an interesting article, from the diary of Albert 


Nebout, on ‘*The Cannibal in Africa and the 
Assassination of Paul Crampel.” 


——tThe July Forum is the most timely and read- 
able number published this year. The startling 
revelations of national pension abuses are con- 
tinued in articles on ‘‘ The Grand Army as a Pen- 
sion Agency,” by Col. C. McK. Leoser, a Civil 
War veteran, who supports his assertions by actual 
citations from the army’s = 7 ie and by John J. 
Finn, commander of Noah L. Farnham Inde- 
pendent Veterans No. 1, who ‘displa: s the com- 
plete history of the Farnham Post revolt in official 
documents which prove that the post's charter was 
annulled solely for its refusal to relinquish the 
right to free speech in condemning pension 
abuses. 


——Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the New York 
Tribune, contributes to the July Century an arti- 
cle on * Color in the Court of Honor at the Fair.” 
The illustrations include engravings of the decora- 
vw of the principal domes in the Manufactures 
— 1° To make these ures, a 
e ting directly upw rom 
sheteminahs so seeind enlargements were made 
which the artists touched up, as the effect of light 
and shade had not been ly reproduced at 
such a distance. From these touched-up enlarge- 
ments, the Century's illustrations were engraved. 
The decorations of the domes are by Blashfield, 
Beckwith, Kenyon Cox, Alden Weir, Shirlaw, 
Simmons, Robert Reid, and Reinhart. 


——One of the most important contributions to 
the July number of the ne is that by Hon. 
Thomas J. Geary, the author of the now amous 
** Geary Bill,” on the ‘* Law and the Chinaman. 

Mr. Geary the Chinese deportation as sec- 
ond only in imy to the abolishment of 
slavery, and believes the issue should be met, if 
necessary, with equally heroic treatment. This 
number contains over 150 illustrations and twice 
the number of pages. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mus. WINSLOW’S 


ing and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a 
——The leading illustrated article in Worthing- 
Zon's Ma, ‘or July is ‘‘ The Lighthouse Sys- 
tem of United States,” by Hon. S. G. 
Benjamin, Our magnificent coast, which includes 
the Atlantic and Pacific, the Gulf ‘of Mexico, and 
the Great Lakes, requires a most extensive and 
complete system of protection. We have one- 
sixth of the lighthouses of the entire globe (about 
1,700) and these and our lightships, - postlights, 
beacons, etc., are et with all the appliances 
that the science and invention of the age can fur- 
nish. We have a larger number of vessels en- 
eect i in commerce than any nation except Great 
ritain, and our coasting shipping is as great as 
that of all Europe combined. The dangers of ap- 
proach to our coasts have been reduced to a mini- 
mum by a vast and efficient system of surveyin; 
and ee gm under the management of a pins 
at an annual expenditure of nearly 
three millions of dollars. This article gives a 
most interesting account of the manner in which 
the system is conducted ; of famous lighthouses ; 
of lightships and buoys ; of lanterns and lenses, 
> ay lighthe steam tenders engaged in supplying 
the thouses, and repairing and lacing the 
buoys and beacons. tei 


——The August number of Harper's Magazine 
will contain a amount of fiction. Besides a 
story by Richard Harding Davis, called ‘‘ His Bad 
Angel,” and a one-scene play by Mr. W. D. How- 
ells, entitled ‘‘ Bride Roses,” there will be short 
stories 4 B Ward, F. Mary Wilson, and 
Mrs, E Brown, The last-named writer, who 
is the wife of a colored minister in the South, has 
constructed a tale of unusual power out of the 
superstitions of her race. It presents a view of the 
Southern negro from the standpoint of a more 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge than has be- 
longed to previous writers in this field. 


Appreciated. 

Every year teachers are being more ap- 
preciated and more liberally paid for their 
services; but in a great many localities 
they are as yet poorly paid for the service 
rendered, and find it necessary to do some- 
thing else to supplement their incomes, and 
all who need to do this would do well to 
apply to F. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
Va.; they will tell you about something 
that will mterest and profit you, 





Derma-Royaie Is pure, mild and so harmless that a whole bottle may be drank without the least serious effect. 


LOYELY RAGES, 





seenrien saree 


WHITE HANDS. 

CURE, CLBAR and 

the skin so quickly as 
removing 
bleaching and brightening the co 
as dew 

can useit. It ie bighiy sosemnananted 
and its sure results warrant us in offe: 
Five Hundred Dollars cast “4 any case of eczema, 
brown spots, liver 


DERMA- ROYALE 
$500 REWARD. te a ogure the public of its 


The new discovery for a cutaneous ——— 
iscolorations from .— 
It ie as barm 
te we agree to forfeit 
tan or any other cu 


Royale uickly remove 
cure. We aloo agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dolla 
to any person w > a the 


pesien no matter in how. bad ro anyane whose it may nay be) 
ll not be cleared, whitened, improved and bea 
Derma-Royale. 


Pree ea oeenanen 
TT EEA 








ONE DOLLAR” BOTTLE FOR “NOTHING 


TO INTRODUCE IT. 33 SEND US YOUR FULL POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 





THE DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, Corner Baker & Vine Streets, CunOERNAM, G10. 





Bargains in Dress Goods 
Incidental to Stock Taking 


Special sale of Fine Summer Dress 
Goods, in basement salesroom this week. 
A large accumulation of Rich Materials 
in lengths, marked at nominal prices to 
completely dispose of same before stock 





'w | taking. 


1200 yards French Novelty Dress Goods, 
$1.00 and $1.25 qualities, reduced to 50 
cents per yard. 

1500 yards Fancy Imported Suitings, 
both all wool and silk mixed goods, $2.00 
and $3.00 qualities, reduced to 75 cents 
per yard. 

All Wool Storm Serges, dark blue and 
other colors, 50 cents and 75 cents per 
yard. 

Fancy Printed Challies, 15 cents, 35 
cents, and 50 cents per yard. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY 4@ IIrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





_All fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a beek, or article of dress the selier 
makes a small prefit. You get material for cul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
this paper and se benefit us, 





The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made work 
account. — 
ah incerest a 


mind about 
BY. JOHNSON & CQ., 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sampie map 24x36 in., and one figure design 
17x22 in., with complete catalogue, directions for 
using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp {f you 
mention this paper. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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8HGO0G00 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ACADEIIIC ARITHIMETIC 


By WEBSTER WELLS, B.S., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 202 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Broeks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





June 10, 1893. 
The Louisiana State Board of Education 
adopts Reed & Kellogg’s Complete Course in 
Spelling, Language, Grammar and Composi- 


tion for uniform use in its public schools. 
REED’S WORD LESSONS. 
REED’S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK. 
REED & KELLOCC’S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


REED & KELLOCC’S LAL pried CEeeens IN ENCLISH. 

Aside from the of the individual books, teachers appreciate the great advantage of having books 
on kindred a e same au’ fl know oft the pA transitions, the troublesome interru 
tons and sepa Kellowy Course eae ing theo wee a series of text- books prepared different authors. 
the Reed & o geek yy th on ite subjec but at same time is a natural step in 
a com: cou Siiccmection, The course 6, from beginning to end, to build syste- 

etate mn ey ng and writing and at the same tims to afford the best 

T ae an ockootolheete s Mesatiotied with resu of teaching English in their 

'eac! 
schools are invited to correspond aitth cho publichers of the fend @ Kellogs Comme. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 and 47 E. roth St., New York. 
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For Progressive and Practical 
Schools, and Home Study. 


Acknowledged wer Bown to be the best books 
published on the following subjects 
q fpeiing and — Writin 8 ar i 
rthand, Typewriting, ngl 
Commercial Law, Bookkeeping, rocket Dic- 
tionary, Bookkeeping B 
Specimen pages, and lescriptive circular giving 
prices to. schools, commenda: letters, e.c., free on 
application. Address the pub 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK CO 
415 Superior Street, CLEVELAND, 


Omo. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0Q., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 





PUBISHED IN MARCH. | Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
alone, being Part |. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. J 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 


do amiss to spend seven or el; ears merely scra, together so much miserable Latin and 
oreck ps might be learned Pond de Daruliy te ome pean, 


Konophons ,~ = teachers for examination, $100. 


A Latin mmar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
hohe sre. to teachers for gy ay 1.00, 
, Pinnoock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
‘Manesca’s French 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





[JRIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 

















SHORTHAND. 
Com. W. “1m Harrie, of Educatt ‘ash- 
tngton, D. C., writes: “Adebt of gratitude.is } A to 


Isaac Pitman’ os the original inventor of the best sys- 
tem of shorthand, and the one which forms the basis 
for a handred or more modi tions. 
“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
Ses New York Buard of Education, Alphabet free. 
a PITMAN & SONS, 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
Lessons (day < evening) at lsaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthan S Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


ods in Arithmetic, Histo: 
send 6cents. EB, L. K 
Ninth Street, New York, 





What book can give 
= — hel _ 
et - 


fauncnt ion, etc, 
% & CO., 61 East 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers, and 
mentions it every time. 





OUR WINDOWS OPEN ON LAKE MICHIGAN, 


AT THE BIG CHICAGO FATR, and we hope that you will find us before you leave the Windy a 


location is Liberal Arts Building, southeast corner. 
Charles Co.’s office, 211 Wabash Avenue. 
list of Home Amusements, 56 pages, or ‘‘Our Little Story,” 


Section I, 


The 


Also if possible drop into our Chicago headquarters, Thomas 
At the Fair the attendant will give you our educational catalogue, 80 pages, or the 
which is a brief illustrated history of the concern in its different 


departments since 1860. We shall show there our educational games and home amusements as well as the Kindergarten material 


and furnittire and school devices. We shall show the new Bible and Columbian sewing cards. 


Columbian sell at 30. 
worsteds and needles for the 
correspond with us. .We want to make them. 


The large Bible cards and the 


ponte, 3 and the small Bible cards for 20 cents, a dozen cards being in each case, aset. We keep a line of 
sewing cards, which is a new departure with us. If you want Diplomas for your Graduating Classes 


We have moved our New York office from Room 22, to Room 8, Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


Factory and Home Office: 





SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 











